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or THE COURT MINSTRELSY OF THE GERMAN MIDDLE AGES, 
AND ITS HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE AND POSITION.* 

Tar German Quarterly, of a recent issue, 
presents us the results of some interesting 
researches into the mists of mediaval life, 
viewing it from that stand-point which lays 
open to us the picturesque days of the min- 
strel, troubadour, and knight-errant. In con- 
templating those times from the position we 
now oceupy, and o how exclusively 
a musical poetry entered into and gave atone 
to the every-day avocations of life, we are 
led, by the comparison, to conclude that men, 
exchanging the coat-of-mail and the corslet 
for the delicate d of age prom 
times, had, alon mutation of out- 
ward per van and action, imbibed the 
purely prosaic sentiments of our nature. By 
a closer analysis of ourselves, however, we 
can diseover that the spirit of y, which 
engendered all the creations of a mediaeval 
minstrelsy, reigns within us, and varies only 
from the y of those days, in springing 
from emotions, based upon outward actions 
and pursuits, in such striking contrast with 
the actions and pursuits of heroic 

In the poetical efforts of the writers of 

imitive ages, we meet with nothing but the 

2 transaction, detailed events, and external 


observation, forming the principle upon 
which the old class of the Epic is based, such 


as the Iliad and Odyssey. As the human 
mind emerges from the simplicity of heroic 
life, thought assumes the complex form ; not 
only is the mere outward action dwelt upon, 
but the result of that action on the mind is 
detailed, and this gives rise to artistic poetry, 
as distinguished from the poetry of nature. 
The first direction given to the modern form 
of the Epopee was through the production of 
the monk, Otfried. This attempt, though 
feeble in its poetical spirit, was the means of 
introducing a religious influence and of dis- 
placing the older national and traditional 
legend, by ealiing Christian imagery into 


play. 

This species of poetical writing became, 
in time, very common, and a large portion of 
the clergy were addicted to it, not only 
adapting their themes to Christian ideas, but 
even assumin national stories as the bases of 
the Epic, mingling the two forms to. 
gether. 

In this religious composition we can dis- 
cover the origin of the Court minstrelsy, 
whieh first displayed itself about the end of 
the twelfth century. In connexion with the 
growing strength and importance of the cleri- 
cal caste of those periods, the most remark- 
able phenomenon we behold is the profes- 
sion of arms by a large class of men who, 
as satellites of feudal chiefs or surroundi 
extensive baronial estates, surrendered 
their time and thoughts to spiritual devotion, 
military prowess, and the worship of female 
worth and beauty. This latter element of 
the knightly character does not, however, 
ert i there hog hi = 

_ Sphere rwards proved to t 
rather in the Christian eeuy « of a prior date, 
pipe ny aimed at some nification 

te , : 
ond er besto w its adoration, worship, 
_ This tendeney of the earlier Epic was im- 


“Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift. September, 1853, 
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bibed by the knight, swayed as he was by a 
clerical influence, colored the composition of 
his minstrelsy, and led him to combine a 
superhuman adoration with that of a human 
form. 

The characteristic of the Minne consisted 
in an unison of love, bravery, and loyalty; in 
directing the Minne to a spiritual end, the 
knight embarked in the adventurous enter- 
prise of traversing distant realms, to rescue 
the Holy Land ; and, whether engaged in this 
species of heroism or in the defence and 
rescue of beauty, he felt himself inspired by 
the same Minne, or inward love for and de- 
votion to some object, either human or divine. 

The song which such a subject produced 
was the Minnesong, and subsequently geve 
rise to the class known in history as the 
Minneseenger. 

That devotion, of which woman formed 
so engrossing an object, had a very early 
origin among the old German races, and we 
ean trace it back to the times and customs 
referred to by Tacitus, who tells us of the 
almost a veneration paid to the womanly 
virtues and attributes. 

There were seers among them and person- 
ages endowed with the sacred gift of healing 
as well as magical powers. 

Their taunts at manly cowardice or pusil- 
lanimity incited the warrior to feats of daring 
and intrepidity, approaching to rashness. 

This trait in the ancient German races is 
visible in all those characteristic perform- 
ances of knight errantry which we have 
placed before us, in such picturesque beauty, 
and in all those arrangements of feudal life, 
wherein we see the enthusiasm for female 
worth, inspiring the effusions of minstrelsy 
and conjuring up ideal forms of beauty and 

rfection in the imagination of the knight. 

uring the medieval times, the accomplish- 
ment of reading and writing was much more 
frequent among women than among men; 
and the merit of this is enhanced, when we 
consider that the acquisition of Latin was 
always an elementary preparation for writ- 
ing. From this cause, the religious spirit of 
the age entered largely into the thoughts 
and oceupations of women; whereas among 
men military prowess received the most en- 
grossing attention. One of the earliest pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land took place under 
the guidance of a woman; and a certain 
Mother Ave, in the early part of the twelfth 
century, composed a life of Christ, with an 
appendix on the Last Day, derived from Latin 
sourees. At the same time we must observe 
that, while the genius of man was directed 
to the almost exclusive exercise of arms and 
warlike pursuits, this was accompanied by 
an ideal, at which his ambition aimed, and in 
this ideal were concentrated the virtues and 
beauty of a female personification. 

In raising up this ideality of personage 
within his mind, the knight found himself 
pursuing an object of the imagination, the 
worship of which was second only, in its 
claims, to those of a superhuman being; he 
dwelt within this species of devotion in all 
his so moments, in all the reverses 
that befel him, in all despondency of heart. 
It often happened, that the being who attract- 
ed and occupied his affections, was a real 
one; but this was not essential to the pur- 
poses of sy, te opt ; for as often did 


it occur that never seen hn — 
under whose patronage, guidance, an 
me he achieved his d of bravery 


and gallantry. — 





Neither was the acquisition of the lady of 
his admiration included in his dreams of am- 
bition, since the privilege of worshipping her 
and adjuring her, m every hazardous enter- 

rise, sufficed for his purposes. In her, the 
ideality of human beauty, perfection, and 
goodness dwelt. 

That this peculiar profession sent forth 
numerous specimens of the Don Quixotte 
stamp, is not to be denied; the tendency of 
this form of society, however, was of a 
moral nature, and shows the position of 
woman from that time up to the present, 
in strong contrast with the standing 
she occupied in antiquity. It became the 
motto of every knight to nurture within his 
bosom the minne or love for a real or imagi- 
nary female personage, and we can discover 
in this element of the knightly character, an 
ingredient of refinement, to produce which, 
the religious bias of the times was not alone 
adequate. It was the infusion of this ele- 
ment into the manly disposition, that subdued 
the asperities of his nature, and fashioned 
him into that character in which history pre- 
sents him before our eyes. This made him 
susceptible to all the finer impressions that 
assail his nature, awaken within him the ten- 
derness of his manhood, which, though exist- 
ing there, must have an object to draw it forth, 
and finally, as a grand result, gave rise to a 
species of poetical literature, which, being 
the first of a secular kind in Germany, was 
the first distinct species of a modern litera- 
ture. 

Of the various forms in which letters flou- 
rished prior to this epoch, we may enumerate 
the traditional song handed down from suc- 
cessive generations. 

Poetical literature being deprived of those 
facilities and wanting those channels of com- 
munication and intercourse, which give it 
such an extended circulation in modern days, 
was conveyed to the ears and minds of the 
people by oral narrative and ballad, and was in 
the hands of tribes of wandering minstrels and 
story-tellers. These, recounting the deeds of 
heroes, fairy-tales, fables, the ordinary casu- 
alties of life, and momentary impressions, 
found a ready ingress to the popular heart, 
and were regarded as indispensable to the 
wants and requirements of social life, as our 
present literary arrangements are to us. 

This class of men was generally accom- 
panied by the mountebank and musician, 
whose entertaining feats made them the most 
welcome guests in every castle and feudal 
hall; the worthiest were found attentive lis- 
teners to the minstrel’s rehearsals, and the 
subject and style of composition were so 
pleasingly selected and designed, as to render 
them the most captivating specimens of lyric 


song. 

These remarks, however, apply only to 
minstrelsy ; the literature of the age was in 
the hands of the clergy, who, representin 
its erudition, wrote in the Latin tongue, an 


when they exhibited their talents in poetry, 


it was recited in public, or at court. At the 
close of the twelfth century, or about the 
year 1170, French poetry found its way into 
Germany ; it was cultivated by the knights, 
imitated, and soon gave them an aptness for 
that species of literary invention, which 
gained an ascendancy over the writings of 
the clergy and supplanted the influence of 
the latter by the introduction of a lyric, which 
became the ruling poetry of the courts. 
This influence ed from the French 
provinces of Champagne, Hennegau, Brabant, 
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and Flanders, where Knight-Errantry was 
then pursuing a brilliant career, both in deeds 
springing from the first Crusade and in the 
poetical rivalries to which this, among other 
causes, gave birth. The second Crusade 
brought the two nations into nearer alliance, 
and the adoption of French lyrical song was 
the consequence. Court minstrelsy, as a 
form of art, was first cultivated and fully de- 
veloped in lower Germany. In the year 1170 
Kilhard of Oberge, produced his ‘Tristan, 
after a certain French work, and, subsequent- 
ly, Henry of Veldecke his Awneid. 

The younger race of poets acknowledged 
him as their master; and, through his influ- 
ence, poetry was transplanted to the Thu- 
ringian court, about the year 1190, where a 
characteristic school was formed. 

Here, within the Wartburg, from 1200 to 
1216, might be seen assembled a galaxy of 
the brightest poets, gathered from the far- 
thest limits of Germany. 

Walther of the Vogelweide, whose name 
has come down to usas one of the most 
prominent of the Minnesenger, was an Aus- 
trian; he spent his poetical life within the 
atmosphere of the most distinguished courts, 
eaine to Eisnach in 1205, and thus deseribes 
in his verses the course of every day exist- 
ence within the halls of the Wartburg: 
“Should you some malady in ear or head per- 

ceive, 
Thuringia’s court then, trust me, you must leave : 
For all who go will drown their senses there! 
Within the whirling erowd I eould no longer 
stay ; 
Gay yr sy are moving in and out all night and 
ay ; 
How a the wonder that they still can hear! 
Of mildest humor there a Landgrave lives, 
Who all his substance to proud warriors gives, 
That, like the wild boar, depredate his land. 
For these high feats, no fame is ever lost ; 
And if each glass’a thousand pounds should 
cost, 
The well filled goblet for the knight would 


stand.” 


And speaking in praise of the Landgrave 
Hermann, whose hospitality is compared to 
perennial verdure, or the blossoms that never 
fade, whereas the generosity of many a feud- 
al host depended upon the caprice of the 
hour, he sings: 
“Their praise, once verdant, withering foliage 
snows,— 
Thuringia’s blossoms gleam amid the snows, 
From spring to winter, smiles on all she throws!” 


This picture could not be held up to mirror 
all the courts to which Walther resorted, and 
to no other could the encomium be strictly 
applied but to the Viennese court, where, 
basking in the rays of King Artus, life was 
whiled away in that listless case and tranquil 
indolence which inspired all the earlier effu- 
sions of this favorite Minnesenger. In or- 
der that the Minnesong should receive its 
full development, it was essential that woman 
should occupy an isolated position, and we 
find this to be the case; for her relative so- 
cial position was such, that in most castel- 
lated abodes, the ladies occupied a distinet 
residence from the men. It was not even 
usual for them to be present in the halls of 
the knights at the principal meals, and they 
were only accessible to their private female 
associates. In these places there was gene- 
rally a large resort of youth of both sexes, 
and the female quarters were under ample 
surveillance. 

In those courts, however, where life was 
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spent in a continual round of gayety, the la- 
dies figured upon the scene more frequently. 
The knight, who composed his song in praise 
or honor of his lady sent his communication 
by a herald, wMio recited it before her, or pre- 
sented it to her, with the help of written 
notes, that she might sing it. 

A peculiar form of the amatory epistle con- 
sisted of a strip of parchment, written with 
fanciful ornaments, and when a herald was 
wanting to perform the mission, it was adroitly 
hooked to a elasp of the lady’s robe. In ail 
instances where the recitation was public, 
the character of the lady, who was the 
theme, was loudly proclaimed, her virtues 
and her beauty were sung, but her name was 
strictly withheld; nor was it permitted to 
inquire who she was. 

All personal and local associations were 
as carefully eschewed, and these observances 
tended to impart a sacred character to the 
object of the minstrel’s lay. 

Court minstrelsy was adapted, both to re- 
citation and the dance; in the former, the 
song was performed bejore a silent audience, 
without any musical accompaniment; in the 
latter, the violin was made use of. These 
dances were of various descriptions, and the 
poetry that accompanied them was as vari- 
cusly adapted to each peculiar form. ‘The 
dance in courtly halls and palace was timed 
to the lyrie of three strophes, whereas that 
exercised in spring and summer in the open 
air, under the shade of the linden, the per- 
formers’ heads being adorned with wreaths, 
was led by the musie and poetry of the two 
strophe lyric. The narratives, fables, and 
legends which formed the themes of poetry, 
were of such a construction, as to render 
them appropriate to a listening assembly and 
not to private reading. 

The pieces were divided into suitable sec- 
tions, which made them pleasant reading at 
tables, generally at the morning collation, or 
to a eircle of chosen listeners in the open air, 
upon the greensward, while others amused 
themselves at separate diversions. In these 
features of a public representation and enjoy- 
ment of the ballad, the ancient national cus- 
toms of the people are easily recognised ; the 
present differing from the ancient form, inas- 
much as its cultivation proceeded from the 
nobles, and its adaptation was confined almost 
exclusively to court and castle. In illustra- 
tion of this, we have the case of Wolfram of 
Eschenbach, who was ignorant of reading 
and writing, and recited his works before the 
ladies, after the manner of the ancient min- 
strels, who proceeded from the humble ranks 
of the people, and addressed themselves 
orally to their hearers. 

Hartmann of Aue, an Allemannie knight, 
composed his tale of Eree and Enite in the 
buoyancy of his youthful fancy. The death 
of the master whom he served filled him 
with grief, and marred the brightness of 
early life; he accordingly assumed the 
cross, and performed a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. Ata maturer age, the results 
of his past experience and mental discipline 
were exhibited in his Iwein, a work of ex- 


treme tenderness, grace, and fine poetical 


discernment, 

The production bespeaks for him all the 
intellectual gifis of «a most accomplished 
knight, and may be regarded as a master- 
piece of the times in which he flourished. 
Searcely were his poetical energies on the 
wane, before a new poet appeared, in the 
person of Wolfram of Eschenbach, who 
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brought forward his Parzival. His charac. 
ter, disposition, and fortunes varied materia) 
ly from those of Hartmann of Aue, inasmuch 
as he lived under no patron, was uneducated 
in pene and reared to the use of the lance 
and shield, in the exercise of which he strove 
to win the smiles of the fair. 

Poor in the possession of earthly goods, 
he made his pony an object of jest, and en. 
joyed the independent satisfaction, always in. 
cidental to native pride, of feeling that what. 
soever he might be, in worldly estimation, \\¢ 
had earned for himself. United to the ener- 
gies and impulses of an unbounded spirit, we 
find in him a depth and amplitude of obser. 
vation and feeling, that originate wit and hu- 
mor in all their exuberance, and irony that 
moves the heart and penetrates the under- 
standing. 

His Parzival is deemed a most remarkable 
production for the times out of which it em- 
anated, and the uneducated mind which pro- 
duced it, and is scarcely excelled, in interest or 
power of invention, by any other work of the 
German language. The great question form- 
ing the pivot upon whieh the psychological 
design of the story turns, the enigma of hu 
man existence,—the most momentous and the 
ultimate question of life—is the identical in- 
quiry which Dante pursued, as well as 
Goethe in his Faust. The work in ques- 
tion, if we search into its intrinsic meriis, 
will be found to embody a deep conception, 
and deservedly rendered him the most re- 
markable phenomenon of his age. His two 
later productions, Titurel to Willehaim, 
were never brought to their finale; they 
were projected on an extensive scale, but 
death put an abrupt termination to the labors 
of Wolfram. In Hartmann of Aue, we re- 
cognise the fairest portraiture of a secular 
knight, while in Wolfram, we are struck 
with that religious bent which his order dis- 
played, and which subsequently led to the 
establishment of a spiritual knighthood. 

Gottfried, of Strasburg, presents a con- 
trast to Wolfram in the gaiety and airiness 
of his character, though, at the same time, he 
possessed a thorough and accomplished edu- 
cation. 

Sprang from a noble stock, he was reared 
amid the most glittering associations of feud- 
al life, and surrounded by all the luxury ot 
the nobility of the city and its environs. He 
also died before he had reached the maturity 
of life, but left behind him numerous works, 
among which may be named his Tristan aud 
Isolde,—a romance of psychological tendency 
—and one of the first of that elass, viewed 
as such in an exclusive sense. 

In this work he evinces great talent in the 
dissection and delineation of all the secret 
springs and emotions of the soul, and in his 
descriptions he shows the facility, skill, and 
brilliancy of a master hand. 

The fourth and last of these noted Minne- 
senger, was the poet from whom we have 
above quoted, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
who wrote lyrics only ; but in him the gush 
of song was a perennial fountain that never 
evaporated to the latest years of his life. _ 

His career was a chequered one, and its 
picture is seen reflected in all the outpou- 
ings of his lyre. 

ike Hartmann of Aue, he spent a joyous 
life in his youth at the court of Vienna, the 
hours of existence passing off in cloudless 
pleasure, and in the fruition of those lyrical 
festivities which characterize the days of the 
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early death of his patron plunged 
ae and induced him to leave the 
court, to wander from place to place, and to 
change his songs of gladness into those of 
melancholy sad didoctent. His lyre, how- 
ever, when heard in tones of repentance and 
sorrow for the past, sends forth the most 
harmonious chords, and they are regarded as 
among the most beautiful effusions he has 

ft us. 

: His maturer powers were dedicated to the 
portrayal of the good and the beautiful ; his 
art was exercised to cheer the virtuous and 
castigate the vicious. No tone in the scale 
of the affections is left unsounded, and 
every note receives its finest and most ex- 
ressive touch. 

In the works of these four distinguished ; 
poets of that distant age, we discover not 
only the result of the Muse’s labor, spring- 
ing from the glad hours of life, but we also 
perceive the product of lives agitated by the 
deeper workings of the soul. Yet this step 
towards the formation of a high spiritual 
culture led to no permanent results, nor was 
the tendency of the species of poetry we have 
characterized, infltential upon an approach- 
ing generatien, which, even in the lifetime of 
Walther, began to show signs of moral de- 
generacy. Poets succeeded these Hlustrious 
ones, who descended to the task of irony and 
burlesque by izing court life in the re- 
presentation of boorish scenes. ‘These writers 
sprung up with the new changes in political 
forms, when knighthood surrendered to the 
general predominance of the spirit of civism 
and an extinction of the old privileges of 
feudalism. 

As the course of revolution in social life 
proceeded, baronial halls were no longer en- 
livened by the lyric and the dance; the min- 
strel’s voice was hushed, and the men of 
hardened souls and uncouth utterance throng- 
ed those precincts. That spirit of pene- 
trating thought, however, which pervaded 
the pages of Wolfram and Walther, was 
never totally extinguished amidst the politi- 
cal engrossments that followed; it reap- 
ame the opening of schools of learn- 
ing, and left its stamp upon every generation 
that has since senate’ tess dae. ei 

J. 





MR. BROWN’S LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN 
ABOUT TOWN.* 


Tut Mr. Brown who discourses in this 
book on the topies of genteel company, of 
tailors and toilets, of love, marriage, men and 
women, is not the bustling and respectable 
individual of that name who is generall 
supposed to mix the elements of New Yor 
society, and who is alluded to in a recent 
much-talked-of article on “Our Worst So- 
ciety,” as the pesesreeee of a certain class of 
dead-heads, who may be had to order for a 
great entertainment with the spoons and 
glass. This is not the Mr. Brown who has 
taken upon himself the duties of a modern 
Chesterfield, but a gentleman of Cockaigne, 
who is as well informed of the habits of the 
bourgeoisie of London as any Mr. Brown can 
. = the luxury and loveliness of New 

TK, 

Mr. Brown of London is a sagacious, ob- 
servant, gentleman, who has the good of the 
young men about town at heart, who has 
eaten a great many dinners, and seen a great 








“Mr. Brown’s Letters to a Y, Man Town; 
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many balls, who is, withal,a highly eultivated | score, more or less, of stout old folks can make no 
philosopher whose wisdom does not, like | difference; there is room for them at the card- 
most wise people’s, ignore what everybody | tables, and round the supper-board, aud the 
is doing and what everybody is talking | sight of their honest red faces and white waist- 
about. . It is a world of folly, says Mr. coats lining the wall, cheers and illuminates the 
Bruwn, and it is better to be a wise fool | assembly room. . 

than a stupid one. So Mr. Brown pufls his | But it isa very different case when you have 
cigar, refreshes himself with the o ted /a small house in Mayfair, or in the pleasant dis- 
ma go 60d ansiead p vahersermsetase d trict of Pimlico and Tyburn; and accordingly I 
begins his Wieboure te’ the fast inel; wi am happy to hear that the custom is rapidly 

5 . ning 


spreading of asking none but dancing people to 
youth of London. Mr. Brown, who has/ balls. It was only this morning that I was ar- 


tee his sarcastic and unflinching views of the | guing the point with our cousin, Mrs. Crowder, 
nglish people pretty generally to the world | who was greatly irate because her daughter, 
in his book, @ la Dean Swift, on the Snobs, | Fanny, had received an invitation to go with her 
adopts a milder air in his Letters. There is | aunt, Mrs. Timmins, to Lady Tutbury’s ball, 
the difference between the two books of | Whereas, poor Mrs. Crowder had been teld that 
writing after breakfast or talking after din- | she could on no account get a card. 
ner: the head-ache of the former gives the | “Now Blanche Crowder is a very large wo- 
reader the heart-ache ; but with the last glass | wy 3 becrny ms Maan ag ae pares: co 
A eg - “s + ss, this balloon of a creature 
‘lege. gd peatlatas own + sem: a are would occupy the best part of a back drawing- 
is “Alen tneitt, ‘abtahin: Méabee is the world, | 700m; whereas Rosa Timmins is a little bit of 
People are said to have attributed hie “ Let. a thing, who takes up no space at all, and, in- 


e | deed, furnishes the side of the room as prettily 
ters,” when they first appeared in Punch, to | as a bank of flowers could. I tried to convince 


Douglas Jerrold, but it was soon found that | our cousin upon this point, this embonpoint, | may 
they possessed a bland humor which that | say; and, of course, oi too polite to make re- 
writer may have it in his power to exhibit, | marks personal to Mrs. Crowder, I playfully di- 
but which he never does. Mr. Brown is, | rected them elsewhere. 
upon the whole, quite gentlemanly, an old| ‘“‘‘ Dear Blanche, said J, ‘don’t you see how 
beau sort of a drawing-room “ fogy.” Heis | greatly Lady Tutbury would have to extend 
in earnest, too, when he gives this sound ad- | her premises if all the relatives of all her dane- 
vice | ers were to be ag a re ee 
+ out a marquee over the leads, and actually in- 
aera ha te cluded the cistern—what can she do more ? If 
“ One of the great benefits a young man may | all the girls were to have chaperons, where 
derive from women’s society is, that he is bound | could the elders sit? Tutbury himself will not 


| to be respectful to them. The habit is of great | he present. He is a large and roomy man, like 


to your moral man, depend on it. Our | your humble servant, and Lady Tut has sent 
education makes of us the most eminently self- | him off to Greenwich, or the Star and Garter, 
ish men in the world. We fight for ourselves; | for the night, where, I have no doubt, he and 
we push for ourselves ; we cut the best slices | 


Ry. é . some other stout fellows will make themselves 
out of the joint at club-dinners for ourselves; | comfortable. At a ball among persons of mode- 


we yawn for ourselves, and light our pipes, and rate means and large acquaintance in London, 
say we won't go out ; we prefer ourselves and | room is much more precious than almost any- 
our ease ; and the greatest good that comes to | body’s company, except that of the beauties and 
a man from womaa's society is, that he has to the dancers. Look at Lord Trampleton, that 
think of somebody besides himself—somebody ! enormous bulking monster (who, nevertheless, 
to whom he is bound to be constantly attentive dances beautifully, as all big men de), when he 
and respectful. Certainly I don’t want my dear | takes out his favorite partner, Miss Wirledge, to 
Bob to associate with those of the other sex | polk, his arm, as he whisks her round and round, 
whom he doesn’t and can’t respect: that is | forms radii of a circle of very considerable di- 
worse than billiards ; worse than tavern brandy- | ameter. He almost wants a room to himself. 
and-water ; worse than smoking selfishness at Young men and women now, when they dance, 
home. But I vow I would rather see you turn- | dance really ; it is no lazy sauntering, as of old, 
ing over the leaves of Miss Fiddlecombe’s music- | but downright hard work—after which they 
book all night than at billiards, or smoking, or want air and refreshment. How can they get 
brandy-and-water, or all three.” the one, when the rooms are filled with elderly 
folks; or the other, when we are squeezing 
round the supper-tables, and drinking up all the 
available champagne and Seltzer water? No, 
no; the present plan, which I hear is becoming 
general, is admirable for London. Let there be 
a half-dozen of good, active, bright eyed chape- 
rons and duennas, little women, who are more 
active, and keep a better look-out than your lan- 
guishing, voluptuous beauties’ (I said this, cast- 
ing at the same time a look of peculiar tenderness 
towards Blanche Crowder), ‘let them keep 
watch, and see that all is right—that the young 
men don’t dance too often with the same girl, or 
disappear on to the balcony, and that sort of 
thing ; let them have good, large, roomy family 
coaches, to carry the young women home to 


We hear a great deal now-a-days of the 
iniquities of New York balls, the expense, 
frivolity, &e., and the crowding out of the 
“ old folks at home.” How do they manage 
these things in London? Mr. Brown’s play- 
ful irony will tell you: exactly, apparently, 
on the New York plan. 


OLD MALE AND FEMALE FOGIES. 


“But though I don’t go myself to these as- 
semblies, I have intelligences amongst people 
who go; and hear from the girls and their mam- 
mas what they do, and how they enjoy them- 
selves. I must own that some of the new ar- 
rangements please me ey Bz were as being natu- 


ra! and simple, and in so far, superior to the old | their mammas. In a word, at a ball, let there 
mode. be, for the future, no admittance, oe u 
“In my time, for instance, a ball-room used | business. In all the affairs of London life, that 


to be more than half-filled with old male and 
female fogies, whose persons took up a great 
deal of valuable room, who did not in the least 
ornament the walls against which they stood, 
and dy zee have been much better at home 
in na { country-house, where you 
have a hall fee place in which an ox sleet be 
roasted conveniently, the presence of 4 few 


is the rule, depend upon it.’ ” 

If we ever wish to meet Mr. Brown any- 
where in print, in one place more than another, 
it is at the club or a dinner. This brief 
sketch is the thing itself :— 

A CLUB OUT OF SEASON. 
“ Again, at the club, how many privileges does 
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a man, lingering in London, enjoy, from which 
he is precluded in the full season? Every man, 
in every club, has three or four special aversions : 
—men who sonx how annoy him, as I have no 
doubt but that you and [, Bob, are hated by 
some particular man, and for that excellent rea- 
son for which the poet disliked Dr. Fell—the 
appearance of old Banquo, in the same place, ip 
the same arm-chair, reading the newspaper, day 
after day and evening after evening; of Mr. 
Plodder, threading among the coffee-room tables, 
and taking a note of every man’s dinner; of old 
Jeneral Hawkshaw, who makes that constant 
noise in the club, sneezing, and coughing, and 
blowing his nose—ali these men, by their vari- 
ous defects or qualities, have driven me half 
mad at times, and I have thought to myself, O 
that I could go to the club without seeing Ban- 
quo—O that Piedder would not come and in- 
spect my mutton chop—O that fate would re- 
move Hawkshaw and his pocket handkerchief 
for ever out of my sight and hearing! Well, 
August arrives, and one’s three men of the sea 
are off one’s shoulders, Mr, and Mrs. Banquo 
are at Leamington, the paper says ; Mr. Plodder 
has gone to Paris, to inspect the dinners at the 
Trois Freres ; and Hawkshaw is coughing away 
at Brighton, where the sad sea waves murmur 
before him. The club is yourown. How plea- 
sant itis! You can get the Globe and Stand- 
ard now without a struggle; you may see all 
the Sunday papers; when you Sie, it is not like 
dining in a street dinned by the tramp of wait- 
ers perpetually passing with clanking dishes of 
various odors, and jostled by young men who 
look scowlingly down upon your dinner as they 
pass with creaking boots. They are all gone— 
you sit in a vast and agreeable apartment, 
with twenty large servants at your orders—if 
you were a dake, with a thousand pounds a day, 
you couldn't be better served or lodged. Those 
men, having nothing else to do, are anxious to 
prepa your desires and make you ye ee 
yutler bustles about with your pint of wine—if 


you order a dish, the chef himself will probably | ings, and 


cook if: what mortal can ask more ? 


Of the dinners “this little taste,” as m 
Lord Coke says of his law libations in the 
Institutes, “ shall suffice.” 


DINNERS. 
“T am a diner-out, and live in London. I 
rotest, as I look back at the men and dinners I 
ve seen in the last week, my mind is filled 
with manly respect and pleasure. How good 
they have been! how admirable the entertain- 
ments! how worthy the men! 

“Let me, without divulging names, and with 
a cordial gratitude, mention a few of those whom 
I have met and who have all done their duty. 

“Sir, 1 have sat at table with a great, a 
world-renowned ee “ I bem him 
during the progress of t uet—I am at 
liberty to sa Phat he enjoyed it We a man. 

“On another day, it was a celebrated li 
character. It was beautiful to see him at his 
dinner : cordial and generous, jovial and kindly, 
the great author enjoyed himself as the great 
statesman—may he long give us good books 
and good dinners! 

“Yet another day, and I sat opposite to a 
Right Reverend Bishop. My I was 
pleased to see good ey Soa good thing dis- 
appear before you ; and think no man ever bet- 
ter became that rounded episcopal apron. How 
amiable he was! how kind! He put water 
into his wine. Let us respect the 
the Church. 

“ And then the men learned in the law; how 
they dine! what hospitality, what splendor, 
what comfort, what wine! As we walked 
away very gently in the moonlight, only three 
days since, from the "3, a friend of my 
youth and myself, we could hardly epeak for 
gratitude: ‘ Dear Sir,—we breathed fervently, 


eration of 


y | dition an honest old F 





‘ask us soon again.’ One never has too much at 
those perfect banquets—no hideous head-aches 
ensue, or horrid resolutions about adopting Re- 
valenta Arabica for the future—but content- 
ment with all the world, light slumbers, joyful 
waking to grapple with morrow'’s work, 
Ah, dear Bob, t lawyers have great merits. 
There isa dear old judge at whose family table, 
if I could see you seated, my desire in life would 
be f poe nearly fulfilled. If you make your- 
self agreeable there, you will be in a fair wa 
to get on in the world. But you are a you 
still. Youths go to balls; men go to dinners. 

* Doctors, again, notoriously eat well; when 
my excellent friend Sangrado takes a bumper, 
and saying, with a shrug and a twinkle of his 
eye, ‘ Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor, 
tosses off the wine, I always ask the butler fora 
glass of that bottle. 

“ The inferior clergy, likewise, dine very much 
and well. I don’t know when I have been bet- 
ter entertained, as far as creature comforts go, 
than by men of very low church principles; and 
one of the very best repasts that ever [ saw in 
my life was at Darlington, given by a Quaker. 

“Some of the best wine in London is given to 
his friends by a poet of my acquaintance, All 
artists are notoriously fond of dinners, and in- 
vite you, but not so profusely. Newspaper- 
editors delight in dinners on Saturdays, and give 
them, thanks to the present position of Litera- 
ture, very often and good. ar Bob, I have 
seen the mahoganies of mary men.” 


The pleasures of settling down into an old 
Fogy are thus philosophieally deseribed :— 


THE BENEFITS OF BEING A FOGY, 


“Tt will be seen, by the above remarks, that 
a desire to shine or to occupy a marked place in 
society, does not constitute my idea of happi- 
ness, or become the character of a discreet 
Fogy. Time, which has dimmed the lustre of 
his waistcoats, allayed the violence of his feel- 
i sobered down his head with grey, 
should give to the whole of his life a quiet neu- 
tral tinge; out of which calm and reposeful con- 
looks on the world, 
and the struggle there of women and men. I 
doubt whether this is not better than struggling 
yourself, for you preserve your interest, and do 
not lose your temper. Succeeding? What is 
the great use of succeeding? Failing? Where 
is the great harm? It seems to you a matter of 
vast interest at one time of your life whether 
you shall be a lieutenant or a colonel—whether 
you shall or shall not be invited to the Duchess's 
party—whether you shall get the place you and 
a hundred other competitors are trying for— 
whether Miss will have you or not; what the 
deuce does it all matter a few years afterwards? 
Seekers sheet cemepe bared with poet pater 

occupy with your 

personality? The Future does not care of ar 
you were a captain or a private soldier. You 
get a card to the Duchess’s party: it is no more 
or less than a ball or breakfast like other balls or 
breakfasts. You are half-distracted because 
Miss won't have you and takes the other fellow, 
or you get her (as I did Mrs. Pacifico) and find 
that she is quite 4 different thing from what 
you expec Psha! Theee things a as 

ht—when Time pains tune he ecie 
—Time the anodyne—Time the calm 
satirist, whose sad smile seems to A ay O 
man, at the vanity of the objects you pursue, 
and of yourself who pursue them! 

“ But on the one hand, if there is an alloy in 
all success, is there not a something wholesome 
in all nee nan val To endeavor to 
them both benevolently is the task of a ae 
Sire Be. Se. Se, ae 

ogy.” 


Here we leave Mr. Brown, with a pleasant 
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LESTER'S “MY CONSULSHIP.”* 


Many a good book might be written by ou; 
foreign consuls, out of their abundant expe. 
riences of their visitors from home and their 
new acquaintances abroad, were it in all cases 
right and proper to communicate matters— 
—of so recent a date—which are more or 
less entitled to the courtesy of professions) 
silence. There is probably another more 
comprehensive limitation, namely that of the 
oceasional inability of a consul to write in y 
—- interesting or agreeable manner, 

r. Lester appears to have no doubts of the 
thing either way. He dashes off his commun. 
nications to the public in the most rapid and 
surprising manner. All is fish that comes to 
the net; and as for being entertaining and 
getting possession of the reader, thai inno. 
cent party to the transaction is carried \y 
storm. A couple of extracts will show Mr. 
Lester’s method in “My Consulship,” which 
came off at Genoa once, beginning in Sep. 
tember of a certain year of which the narro- 
tive oddly omits the date. This is, however, 
one of the entries and hits off a fact, touch. 
ing our foreign embassies, worth considering 
at Washington. 


“is THIS A DEAF AND DUMB MAN /” 


“December 28th. The Carnival has begun; 
the festivities of the gay season have op*ned— 
every day has its round of ceremonies, courte- 
sies, and amusements; and yesterday, particu- 
larly, 1 had as mueh of them all as I desire. 
Our Chargé affaires, at the Court of Turin, 
has arrived in Genoa. In compliance with the 
etiquette of the country, we called at cue 
o'clock on the Governor of the town, who is a 
Minister of the King, and one of his State Coun 
selors—I presented the Chargé @afaires. Our 
Government does some things very curiously i- 
deed; and among them, is the appointment to 
foreign Courts, of men who cannot speak a word 
in any language but English. It would te 
pentes. | to cure nine out of ten of all our office- 
seekers, if they could have witnessed our ope- 
rations to-day. The Waffaires ap- 

the Governor, when he was presented 

and kept mum: The Governor addressed him 
in French—the Chargé wasmum: The Gover 
nor addressed him in Italian—the Chargé was 
still mum: The Governor addressed him 11 
German—the Chargé was mwnmer still, The 
Governor looked at me, the same as to si), 
‘Why! is this a deaf and dumb man, sir! | 
he a man of straw, or was he made by a tailor! 
Who ishe? What does he want? Please \» 
explain, sir’? The é looked cheap—I {elt 
very cheap myself, would have sold ou 
considerably below par; but the poor old (o- 
vernor seemed to feel worse than either of us— 
and so it went on for five 9 Silt after 
came; newiy-a ptatives 
ng conan TP Cap- 
tains and Commodores of American fleets; a0 
my readers may well think, before my time ws 
up, I got tired of being an interpreter, parter 
larly as I didn’t happen to all the la 
guages under the sun with qui » as much facility 
as 1 have seen other people do it.” 


One of the great affairs of “My Constl- 
ship ” appears to have been the arrival of 
American squadron. ‘The excitement 1s de 
lightful. 

A LIVELY TIME AT THE CONSULATE. 

“Tuesday, January 10th. Business to-day: 
and lest I t what business means, 12 Oi 
sense I now use it, let me i —to be pull 
out of bed in the resasary dh fore daylight ih 
purser’s clerk, who must have a score of req 








sense of his humor and philanthropy. 


* My Consulship, by C. Rdwards Lester. 2 vols. 
nish, port & x 
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a 
sitions filled before breakfast. ‘Why not have 

them a day or two ago, if you must 
have them this morning ‘O you must ask the 
pane, sek am Apeesions never oaks Sx 2 
ing until all time for waiting has gone by— 
thet all crash—break—rush—bustle—till the 
thing comes.-—Well! a cu of coffee, and off to 


before any public office is opened. Disorderly 
sailors had. been 
police—letters mailed for all parts of the world 
~-a dozen men sent off searching for supplies 
for the squadron—mistakes in time, weights, 
measures, qualities, quantities, colors, vessels ; 
too much, too little, everything, nothing. Note 
from the Governor, who proposes to go on board 
the flag ship at odo e informed— 
the id personage has the gout, but is car- 
ried down in a portantino to his at two, 
don my dress—everybody wanting to 
know everything, and have everything—eti- 
uette more important than business—‘ duty be- 
ie d *—visit to the ship ; fo ties, 
compliments. Back to Consulate, and, of course, 
fifty people waiting. Commodore out of wood 
—two officers going to Florence in an hour— 
three hours wr nrg coneeny te get their 
signed per authorities ; but 
Pial'they ane i Poet, oll they'll be—— : 
well they were, of course, or it came upon me— 
men always lay the blame of their own folly 
upon other people. Nexf, the Captain of a 
merchant-ship must have his vessel cleared in an 
hour, when four hours at least are indispensable 
—a Boston captain must have one man brought 
from the hospital, and two from the prison, in 
about one quarter the time pac agg 3 Loads of 
supplies for the squadron ready to be inspected 
before they go on board. er from the 
Commodore, begging me to come and see him 
for a moment, or the world would stop. Secre- 
tary of the Governor announced, who must 


speak a word with Si Console—the Chargé 
d'affaires out of It is now four o'clock 
—raiher after ten hours of work and 


only a cup of coffee—never mind—fire away— 
invoices of which must be signed, regis- 
tered, and delivered, to go by the evening post, 
and last, not least, my servant with a i 
note from Nell to come home to dinner. It 
never seemed necessary to me, even during that 
winter, with twenty-two hundred Americas to 
take care of, to have much time to do a great 
deal of work; but I often inclined to the opin- 
ion it was necessary to have a little time; and 
even habits of and dispatch on my 
part, could not atone for the negligence of others. 
have not recorded these incidents above at 
pong Bebe be on verbatim from a 
during my Consulship, and the da 
I peak of was bak a hulr saanple of vay every: 
day life——-Let us look at another day. 
sieht taboos Went to bed at two o’elock last 
up again at six, dispatching business 
at the Consulate on steam principles. Not less 
pee ee ee by seven. The 
e opera- for some 
of as and their ladies, Aer getting 
through a bundred persons, the Chargé 
(‘affaires was announced. A long confidential 
must, from his own account, have got 
¢ at Turin. He can 
speak nothing and even that in a 
curious way. He was a doctor, living some- 


where in the Southern States, with a poor run 


of practice, and broken-down health. H. 
in Niles, our first Chargé d'affaires at 


repre- 
ty he bebe sae 
A -ci istrati 

to give place to a new favorite who had —e 


single qualification for the office.” 


There is movement in that ; but decided! 
the best thing we have found in Mr. Lester's 


rather rantipole volumes is this bit of charac- 
ter in a navy surgeon, who— 


WOULD NOT HAVB DISAPPOINTED SMOLLETT. 
“February 22d. All honors paid by our 
squadron, and the Americans in the port, to the 
memory of the Father of our Republic. A 
long walk with Dr. B——, the fleet surgeon. 
He says, ‘There are three sorts of human nature, 
men, women, and Frenchmen—and three sexes, 
masculines, feminines, and the betweens—the 
latter most numerous.’ He would kill the ma- 
jority of his patients, were it not out of respect 
to hiss cience; a noble dog is, on the whole, the 
noblest work of God. He has a dozen at home, 
that are infinitely superior to most men he has 
seen for the last twenty years, except an Indian 
servant he had at Buenos Ayres—thinks wo- 
men made to have children, and they are only 
well employed when engaged in that business— 
immediately after, they get out of their sphere, 
and go to doing all sorts of foolish thi 78 
Franklin was not a very wise man; great mis- 
take on that subject, and what is more astonish- 
ing than all, the Europeans have made the 
same blunder, and the Europeans are less given 
to fancies of the brain—Franklin did many a 
foolish thing—the doctor has one of his teeth 
in an old chest that he believes some of his rela- 
tions have carried off to Ohio, for a man cannot 
leave anything in the United States with safety, 
long enough te make a voyage to Europe ; when 
he gets back he will find they have torn down 
his house, and moved his farm out West—he 
says the Commodore is crazy, and he should 
give that opinion professionally. In a week, 
one of the corvettes will leave to take ‘the 
women of the squadron’ down to Mahon. 
‘Oh, sir,’ said the doctor, ‘they are a part of 
the fleet, just as much as.my black Sam, or the 
Commodore’s chambermaid. I hope the ship 
will go to the bottom, for nothing less will con- 
vince the seemer iors that he is a madman’ 
* But,’ I inte ‘since you are obliged to go 
in the corvette, what would Siosing af oa’ 
‘ Ah?’ he replied, ‘I could die with all the plaisir 
of a Frenchman, if I could witness such a glori- 
ous consummation. I have lived a good deal 
too long already. The average of human life is 
less than thirty years, and many a poor devil 
has _ to clear = coop to leave ine above 
Why, sir, by this long living I have be- 
sme 8 com Je Aa grocers, Be =! dogs, and 
they after all are the only society worthy of a 
really great man, In fact, the only really great 
man I ever knew, was that South American In- 
dian I was telling you about—my servatt. 
He never spoke to me except when it was neces- 
sary. I have gone out of the house, and left 
him sitting on the steps, and whether I came 
home at midnight, the next morning, cr three 
days afterwards, I always found him there on 
the steps—he never slept a wink, he never 
spoke except when it was absolutely necessary. 
ou talk about civilization! show me a Euro- 
pean like him. Why, in Europe they would 
send such a man to an insane asylum.’ 





HUDSON’S SHAKSPEARE.* 


Tue fifth and sixth volumes of Mr. Hudson's 
edition of Shakspeare bring us, in the usual 
order of the plays, through the three parts of 
Henry VL., including Richard IL, and the two 
parts of Henry IV. The publishing enter- 
prise of this edition, so far as the beautiful 
typography is concerned, grew out of an 
intention to reproduce the admired features 
of the Chiswick edition, which had been 
destroyed by fire. This has been suecess- 
fully accomplished with the nicest elegance, 
special type having been cast for the purpose ; 
so that, to the eye, it is the most agreeable 

* The Works of Shakspeare : the text carefully restored 














edition, in any popular form, now issued. 
So much for the publishers’ part. The edi- 
tor, Mr. Hudson, amply sustains himself in 
those qualities which we have so frequently 
noticed of his Shakspeare Lectures, and the 
previous volumes of this work. 
His comments are, throughout, a fine ex- 
ample of reproductive criticism, reverent 
and sympathetic, and firmly based on a dili- 
gent and laborious study of the subject, both 
literal and philosophical. On looking into 
Mr. Hudson’s compact introduction, and fre- 
quent, though not overburdened notes, we 
are not aware of any source of historical, 
philological or critical study having been 
neglected. There is a strong flavor of Mr. 
Hudson’s own individuality—a quaint, ear- 
nest, downright and upright manner ; but it 
is never displayed for his own exhibition till 
justice has been fully done to the topic ia 
hand. These historical plays, for instance, 
are presented with every aid to their due 
comprehension, by a clear, prefatory narra- 
tive of events and notice of persons. The 
bibliography of the play is given, a digest of 
the manuscript hunting and authority of Col 
lier, Halliwell, and others, and, finally, a part 
of the work always executed with spirit, we 
have a philosophical evolution of the charac- 
ters—an elaboration in the spirit of the wise, 
pregnant points thrown out by Coleridge, 
the most fruitful English commentator on 
the great dramatist. 

The variety of characters in Henry IV. 
gives Mr. Hudson abundant opportunity for 
his character essays. This is well said of 


HOTSPUR. 


“How different is the atmosphere which 
waits upon that marvellous group of rebel war- 
chiefs, whereof Hotspur is the soul, and where 
chivalry reigns as supremely as wit and hu- 
mour do in the haunts of Falstaff. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to speak of Hotspur satisfactorily ; 
not indeed because the lines of his character are 
not bold and prominent enough, but rather be- 
cause they are so much so. For his frame is 
greatly disproportioned, which causes him to be 
all the more distinguishable, and perhaps to 
seem larger than he really is; and one of his 
leading excesses manifests itself in a wiry, close- 
twisted, red-hot speech, which burns into the 
mind such an impression of him as must needs 
make any commentary seem prosaic and dull. 
There is no mistaking him: ae —_ ~ in 
Shakspeare stands more apart in plenitude of pe- 
culiarity ; and stupidity itself can hardly so de. 

ise or disfeature him with criticism, but that 

e will still be recognised by any one that has 
ever seen him. He is as much a monarch, in 
his sphere, as the king and Falstaff are in theirs ; 
only they rule more by power, he by emphasis 
= stress: there is something in them that 
takes away the will and spirit of resistance ; 
he makes everything bend to his arrogant, domi- 
neering, capricious temper. Who that has 
been with him in the scenes at the palace and 
at Bangor, can ever forget his bounding, sarcas- 
tic, overbearing spirit? How he hits all about 
him, and makes the feathers fly wherever he 
hits! it seems as if his tongue could go through 
the world, and strew the road behind it with 
splinters. And how steeped his speech every- 
where is in the poetry of the sword! In what 
compact and sinewy — and squadrons 
the words march out of his mouth in bristling 
rank and file! as if from his birth he had been 
cradled in the iron breast of war. How doubly 
charged he is, in short, with the electricity of 
chivalry! insomuch that you can touch him no- 
where but that he will give pe a shock. 

“In those two scenes, w with Hotspur, 





according to the first editions ; with introductions, £c., 
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rivalled, in its kind, as the wit and humor in the | 


spur gives the silken courtier who came to de- 
mand the prisoners! And how still more effec- 
tual is that he gives the king for 
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ed 


by merely giving the rein to their na‘ural brisk- | shown in the continual pouring ing forth of snatche 
best scenes at Eastcheap. What a dressing Hot-| ness and celerity. Hence it is, also, that he so | : 


from old ballads by Silence, when his native 
d to prudence of speech, | sterility of brain is overcome by the working of 


into the tightest places and ‘sack on his me - How delicately comica? 


often lets go all re 
/and thrusts hi 


isting in | narrowest predicaments, as fit opportunities of the volubility with which he trundles off the fag. 


re 
his demand! where he seems tobe under a exerci<ing and evincing his incomparable fertility ends of popular ditties, when in ‘the sweet of 


spell, a fascination of rage and scorn, nothing 
can check him, he cannot check himself, because 
besides the boundings of a most turbulent and 
impetuous nature, he has always had bis own 
way, having from his boyhood held the post of a 
feudal war-chief: whatsoever thought touches 
him, it forthwith kindles into an overmastering 
poe that bears down all before it: irascible, 
1eadstrong, impatient, every effort to arrest or 
divert him only produces a new impatience ; 
and we have ‘the uncontrollable rush of an en- 
ergetic mind, sur: endering itself to impulses im- 
possible to be guided by will or circumstance, 
and sweeping into its own current whatsoever 
barriers of prudence feebler natures would op- 
pose to it’ We see that he has a rough and 
passionate soul, great strength and elevation of 
mind, with little gentleness, and less delicacy, 


and ‘a foree of will that rises into poetry by its | 


own chafings ;—that when he once gets tho- 
roughly started, nothing can stop him but ex- 


haustion; and that when this comes ‘the pas- | 


sion of talk is ready to become the passion of 
action.’ ‘Speaking thick’ is elsewhere set down 
as one of his peculiarities ; and it seems doubtful 
whether the poet took this from some tradition 
concerning him, or considered it a natural result 
of his prodigious rush and press of thought.” 


There is a comprehensive estimate of Fal- 
staff, which every reader has probably felt 
without having given expression to 


FALSTAFF'S SELF-POSSESSED POWER. 


“ If we were to fix upon anything as especial- 


and alertness of thought ; being quite assured the night’ his heart has grown rich with the ex. 
that he shall still come off uncornered and un-  hilaration of wine! Who can ever forget the 
caught, and that the greater his seeming per. exquisite humor of the contrast between Silence 
| plexity, the greater will be his triumph. And dry and Silence drank? As nothing but wine 
| in all these cases, no sooner do the others can put his tongue astir, so his tongue cannot 
pounce upon him, and seem to have him in choose but keep on till the force of the wine j, 
their toils, than he most adroitly springs a di- | spent; so long as the effect of this is on him, noi 
version upon their thoughts, and fills them with | even the tempestuous abuse of Pistol can stop 
other things. Such are his sallies and escapes | him. 
when cornered up about the men in buckram, “The conduct of Silence on this occasion ots 
the picking of his pocket, and his threatening to | us far into the style and spirit of old English 
eudgel the prince. And thus, throughout, no | mirth. We see that he must have passed his 
exigency turns up but that he is ready with a life in an atmosphere of song; for it was only 
word that exactly fits into and fills the place; by dint of long custom and endless repetition 
and he always lets on and shuts off the jest | that so passive a memory as his could be stored 
precisely when and how will produce the t | with such matter. And the snatches he sings 
effect. | are fragments of old minstrelsy ‘that had long 
“ At other times this faculty shows itself in a | been heard in the squire’s hall and the yeoman’s 
quick spying and using ae. Which is , chimney corner,’ where friends and neighbors 
best instanced at the battle of Shrewsbury, were wont to ‘sing aloud old songs, the precious 
when, being set upon by Douglas, he falls down | music of the heart.’ f 
as if he were dead, and in that condition wit-| “It were hardly just, either to Shallow and 
nesses the death of Hotspur. The question is, | Silence, or to the poet, to dismiss them without 
how to derive upon himself the honor and pro- | referring to their piece of dialogue about old 
| fit of killing Percy, without hazarding a conflict | Double: where, with all that is odd and gro- 
with Prince Henry’s claim. And in the strata- | tesque, in itself and ifs circumstances, there is 
gem which he employs to this end, his action as_ strange mixture of something that draws and 
exactly fits into and fills the place, as his words | knits in with the sanctities of our being, and 
do in other cases. When the prince says, ‘feelingly persuades us what we are.’ As with 
‘ Why, Percy I killed myself, and saw thee dead} | the ‘smooth-lipped shell,’ of which Wordsworth 
how quickly and how shrewdly he gives that | speaks so beautifully, so with this poor she! cf 
simple mistake such a turn as to accredit all his | humanity ; when we apply our ear to it, and 
own lies! the prince being instantaneously | listen intensely, ‘from within are beard mur- 





| 





| made a witness against himself.” 


“ Besides this proud consciousness of his intel- 


murings, whereby the monitor expresses myste- 
rious union with its native sea.” It is consider- 


ly characteristic of Falstaff, we should say it is | leetual sufficiency, he has a further ground of | able that this bit of dialogue occurs at our first 


an amazing fund of good sense. His vast stock | 
of this, to be sure, is pretty much all enlisted or | 
impressed into the service of sensuality, yet no- | 
wise so but that the servant still overpeers and | 
vutshines the master. Moreover, his thinking has | 
such agility and quickness, and at the same time | 


exultant pride, in that the tranquil, T= 
tact and grapple of his mind acts, and he knows 
it acts, as a potent stimulus on others, pro- 
vided they be capable of it, working and lifting 
them up towards the greatness that is in him- 
self. This itis, that, in the absence of any ap- 


meeting wit’) the speakers; as if the poet 
_ meant it on purpose to set and guage our feel- 
_ ings aright towards them ; to forestall and pre- 
_ vent an overmuch rising of contempt for thei, 
| which is probably about the worst feeling we 
can cherish. At all events, such is nature ; and 


is so apt and pertinent, as to do the work of the | peals to his heroic qualities, draws Prince Hen. | so jealous was our divine Shakspeare of nature's 
most prompt and popping wit, yet in such sort as | Ty into his company, who manifestly resorts to rights. 


we cannot but feel the presence of something much | 
larger and stronger than wit. For mere wit, be 
it never so good, to be keenly relished must be 


| 
cpasingly. used, and the mere it tickles the soun- | In the same intellectual perception, with a 


er it tires. But no one can ever weary of Fal- | 
staff's talk, who understands it; his speech be- | 
ing like pure, fresh, cold water, which always 
tastes good, because it is—tasteless. The wit | 
of other men seems to be some special faculty | 
or mode of thought, and lies in a quick seizing 
of remote and fanciful affinities; whereas in 
Falstaff, it lies not in any one thing more than 
another, for which cause it cannot defined ; 
being, indeed, none other than that round- 
ness and evenness of mind which we call 
good sense, so quickened and pointed as to pro- 
duce the effeet of wit, yet without hindrance to 
its own aan effect. 

“Inexhaustible and available, however, as is 
his stock of sense, he is himself fully 
aware of it, and rests in the cilm assurance that 
it will never fail him; and, though vastly proud 
thereof, his pride never shows itself in an offen- 
sive es wt it being the sure effect of good 
sense to keep off all such unhandsome exhibi- 
tions. ‘This proud consciousness of his resources 
it is, no doubt, that keeps him so perpetually at 
his ease ; and hence, in part, the ineffable charm 
of his conversation. Never at a loss, and never 
apprehensive that he shall be at a lose, he 
therefore never exerts himself, nor concerns 
himself for the result ; so that nothing is strained, 
or studied, or far fetched ; firmly relying on his 
strength, he still invites the oo trials, as 
knov ing that his powers will bring him off 
ve "owe Qo ine af the whip or the spur, and 











him chiefly for the mental excitement of his con- 
versation and presence.” 


proper respect for the humors, is the ac- 
count of 
JUSTICE SILENCE, 


“One would suppose the force of feebleness 
could go no further than it does in Justice Shal- 
low ; yet it is carried several degrees higher in 
his cousin, Justice Silence. The habitual tau- 
tology of the one has its counterpart in the no 
less habitual taciturnity of the other. And 
Shallow’s peculiarity herein may have grown 
partly from talking to his cousin and getting no 
answers; for Silence has scarce ene 
to make answers, and when he does so, the an- 
swer is generally but an echo of the question. 
So that his immoveable taciturnity is ‘bat the 
proper outside of his essential vacuity, and 
springs from sheer dearth of soul. The only fa- 
culty he seems to have is memory, and he has 
not life enough of his own to set even this in 
motion ;—nothing but excess of wine can make 
it stir: so that it seems fairly questionable 
whether wine sets him a-thinking, or he sets wine 
a-thinking. He is indeed a stupendous platitude 
of a man ; his character being poetical by a sort 
of inversion, as extreme ugliness sometimes has 
the effect of beauty, fascinates the eye. 
And yet he has a son at Oxford, and a daugh- 
ter just blooming into womanhood, which 
strangely links him with our household sympa- 
thies. 

“ Shaks "s fondness of weavi tical 
ocneeptions S wand the leanest abgees E finely 


The use made of the “dialogue about old 
| Double” is in the best vein of the refined, 
subtle, appreciative school of criticism in 
which Mr. Hudson is an adept. 


LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


WE have several valuable series of papers for 

the Literary World on hand, the publication 
of which we shall commence at an early day. 
One is an elaborate analysis of the Oxford and 
Cambridge University Commission Reporis, 
from Mr. Chorles A. Bristed, dated at Paris; 
a second is a collection of papers by our 
esteemed correspondent on German Liter: 
ture, J. H., of a philosophical and speculative 
character, entitled The Modern Telemachus; 
and, not least, is a series of Coleridgiana, in- 
cluding a number of very valuable literary 
and other memoranda by the author of * The 
Aids to Reflection,” not heretofore published. 
We may also promise our readers an ¢lo- 

uent poetical translation by the Rev. C. T. 

rooks, whose initials have so often graced 
our columns, of the entire poem of Lamar 
tine, “The Death of Socrates.” 


The Jast number of the Quarterly Reeve 
has rather a brusque article on a topic which 
the contributors to that journal, we had sup- 
posed, from duty and inclination, were dis 
posed to treat with more reverence, the 
poetry of Wordsworth. It is a sifting of 
the distinguished Laker’s reputation, which 
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soothe the repose of old Francis 
“aa in his coffin and add a complacent 
sete to the ghost of Don Juan—for it 
mercilessly throws overboard, from the well 
freighted works, eargoes of baldness, bare- 
ness, obseurity, and puerility, thereby seem- 
ing to justify all the untoward words of the 
poet’s generation. It is some such a sacrifice 
of Wordsworth by the Quarterly as the 
public was treated to in that Review's article 
upon Theodore Hook after his death,—that 
most ungracious return for the humors of 
the living man. ‘The main idea of the Words- 
worth article is that in the early part of his 
career he received more contempt than he 
was entitled to, and in the latter part more 


praise, and that wise posterity must now 


strike the balance and mix them both. So 
the reviewer goes to work, Jike a small 
upotheeary, pestle and mortar in hand; dog- 
matically —_ and triturating the repu- 
tation of the great poet. One thing is abor- 
tive, another is sterile, another is dull; this 
wants exactness, that is eked out; he had no 
command of and “there will not 
be many to dispute that no poet who soared 
so high ever sank so low, or interposed so 
large a proportion of the commonplace 
among his worthier verse.” Censures of 
this kind are compensated by occasional com- 
pliments; nor are we disposed to question 
the sagacity of this knowing article. It is 
lively, shrewd, and irreverent, producing a 
very uncomfortable sensation upon the minds 
of readers who have been accustomed to 
read Wordsworth with pleasure and a cer- 
tain poetic faith that his development was a 
very noble one and at unity with itself. If 
we expect to reap any good from literature 
or the world we must proceed upon an oppo- 
site principle from this Review; we must 
build up and construct from the positive good 
elements of life, and make as warm and 
sheltering homes for ourselves as we can. 
Wordsworth’s own creed of the true enjoy- 
ment to be derived from poetry, expressed in 
his lines on the poet’s grave, was— 


You must lose him e’er to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


Looked at in this spirit how d and sin- 
cere rises the colossal image of Wordsworth, 
how deeply are we impressed with his pure 
elevated thinking, his unwearied interest in 
simple things, his true manly style, his dis- 
dain of all petty affectations. e cannot 
understand how, with a sense of these things, 
4 Quarterly reviewer can find it in his head 
or heart to revive over the poet’s grave the 
_ very obvious wit which was so ly ex- 

pended by noodles a quarter of a century 
ago over defects which, at the worst, were 
— — mannerisms. oo is a cer- 
ain infidelity to poetry as well as to religion 
irom which we should pray to be olives. 


Mr. Willis, in some one of his numerous 
sparkling newspaper comments on the fash- 
ions of the day, says the capricious taste of the 
public renders it oecasiona'ly uncertain in 
what way best to provide for its reading appe- 
lle or necessities; whether the lit nos- 
‘rum is to be administered as pill, potion, or 
lotion; as magazine, newspaper, or review ; 
daily, weeliy, or monthly. Just now the 


par octors are —s monthly ones with 
- doses at homeopathic prices. 
Harpers : sends a warehouse of pa- 
Per and print every month to one hundred 


and ten thousand ; purchasers; Putnam in 





three months has attained a circulation of 
thirty thousand; Graham comes on, like 
President Pierce, “not to be controlled 
by any timid forebodings of evil from ex- 
pansion.” Is this astounding success to be 
attributed solely to the merits of these pub- 
lications, or is it a lucky gale filling the book- 
seller’s sails for a short season? If it is 
merit which sells a magazine, why does not 
Blackwood run up to some fifty or a hun- 
dred thousand in the United States. Its 
last number is about as good a one as 
has been ever published under the effigies 
of old George Buchanan, better furnished 
than any of its contemporaries in rollick- 
ing story, good-humored essay and re- 
fined erudition. Why don’t the public ery 
after it, and beseige the office of Messrs. 
Scott & Co.? Then there is the Knicker- 
bocker. Show us anything more delicate, 
choicely expressed, or more original and 
American in any of its contemporaries than 
Mr. Shelton’s disquisition on Crows and such 
fellows, in the last number. Why don’t Old 
Knick. exhaust paper-mills and turn printing- 
offices crazy with editions by the hundred 
thousand? Is it genuine merit, or is it an 
“ Uncle Tomitude” which governs the world ? 





No books have been more popular or wor- 
thily so, than some of the recent biographi- 
cal and other illustrations of history, by Miss 
Strickland, Julia Kavanagh, Arsene Hous- 
saye, and other pleasant seekers into the bye- 
ways of national life. Of these, Agnes 
Strickland is the greatest adept, a Chief Jus- 
tice not disdaining to adopt her ready-made 
investigations for the pages of his “ Lord 
Chancellors,” while, for popular interest, the 
details of old state affairs, dress, love, ro- 
mance, som, and ceremonial, in this lady’s 
hands have been no unsuccessful competitors 
with Mr. James’s romantic descriptions, in 
the school of historical novel. The la- 
test of her books is the first volume of a life 
of Mary Queen of Scots, an apparently inex- 
haustible topic which, in addition to old ap- 
peals to our sympathy, has been of late 
reinforced by additions of documentary evi- 
dence from e, in the quarto relating to 
Francis IL, issued under the commission of 
Louis Philippe. Miss Strickland loses no 
advantage of argument or picturesqueness in 
these ancient materials. She writes con 
amore in behalf of Mary, and infuses into 
her page the wealth of the old contemporary 
chronicles in incident and manners. A se- 
cond ay Hm ors this life - the 
series, publishi e rs, of the 
esmeet Scotland: F me 

Messrs. Blanchard & Lea have separated 
from the same authors Queens of England, 
the series, sufficiently numerous for the pur- 
pose, of the wives of Henry VIII. They 
make, of course, a varied and interestin 
volume under this grouping, and one which 
will find its own way to the boudoir and 
drawing-room. 


Lrrpixcott, Gramso & Co. have published 
in their series of Cabinet Histories of the 
States, The History of New York, from its 
Earliest Settlement to the Present Time. By 
W. H. Carpenter and T. 8. Arthur. It isa 
compilation, but a compilation which, from 
the diversity of the hitherto unemployed ma- 
terial, has something of the character of an 
a work. It appears to be prepared 
with care, conducts the story from the first 





colonization to the close of the war of 1812, 


is succinctly and unambitiously written, and 
is a useful manual of its subject. The idea 
of the publishers is a capital one, and is 
placed in practised hands in its literary con- 
ductors. 


—_——— 


It gives us pleasure to chronicle in its am- 
plified form, a sign of prosperity present and 
to come, the new volume, the twenty-third, 
of the Churchman. The hand of the editor 
is visible in every column, his industry and 
grasp evidently keeping pace with the en- 
largement. As we have expressed our views 
of Mr. Hudson’s powers on another page of 
this number of our journal, we have only to 
add our sense of the value of his acuteness, 
directness, and strength of thought and ex- 
pression now brought to bear upon the many 
contemporary topics—now ineliding a sum- 
mary of the most important events of the 
world—in the Churchman. The terse and 
idiomatic, hitting the nail hard on the head, 
expressions of the editor remind us, in more 
than one instance, of the quaint old epigram- 
matical church historian, Dr. Thomas Fuller. 


The History of the Restoration of Monarchy 
in France. By Lamartine. Vol. III. Har- 
per. Napoleon after Waterloo to his death 
at St. Helena, the allies in Paris, the second 
restoration of Louis XVIIL, are the main 
topics of this third volume, illustrated and 
amplified, with the usual brilliant scene 
painting, dramatic exhibition of character and 
impulsive narrative of Lamartine. This 
volume shows, however, less melo-dramatic 
display of action, less scene-shifting, and a 
diminished frequency and violence of catas- 
trophe. Napoleon is rock-bound, and the 
world of Europe is at its ease, and Lamar- 
tine can unravel at his leisure the complicated 
web of French and European policy. The 
author, accordingly, moults some of his fine 
feathers, and appears in the more sober garb 
of the philosophical historian. 





Daisy Burns; a Tale. By Julia Kava- 
nagh. Appleton & Co. This is a long 
novel, filling some four hundred and fifty 
close duodecimo pages; and is almost en- 
tirely occupied with conversation between the 
two leading characters. It is a curiosity in 
this respect, but is by no means deficient in 
interest. Miss Kavanagh is an accomplished 
literary workwoman, and succeeds well in 
the romance as in the other varied fields of 
literature in which we often meet her. 





Labor and Love ; a Tale of English Life. 
Ticknor, Reed & Fieids. The English life 
here treated of is that of the laborer, and the 
love is that of the philanthrophist who endea- 
vors to alleviate its hardships and render it 
one of happiness and contentment. It isa 
pleasantly*written little volume, design and 
execution being alike commendable. 


Thankfulness, A Narrative of Truth ; or, 
Persis Clareton. the Rev. Charles B. 
Taylor. Stanford & Swords. Two new 
stories by a writer whose publications follow 
one another with a frequency which shows 
that they are in popular demand. The first 
of the present volumes is illustrative of life 
at the present day in the household of a 
worthy clergyman, and is designed to incul- 
cate the virtue which furnishes its title. The 
scene of the second work carries us back to 





the seventeenth century, and the early strug- 
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gles of the Church of England. The author's 
purpose M this is, in his own words, “to 
show that it might have been easy for good 
men, had not the rulers of Church and State, 
at that period, prevented and forbidden it, to 
have lived together in unity, and that the 
enforeing of uniformity must always be fatal 
to the growth and the spread of vital reli- 
gion.” 

Henry of Ofterdingen ; a Romance from 
the German of Novalis. H. H. Moore. A 
re-issue of a translation published in Boston 
‘some years ago, of a masterpiece of modern 
German literature. 


MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


The Obstetric Catechism, by Joseph War- 
rington, M. D. Philadelphia. Edmund Har- 
rington and Geo. D. Hagwell. 

he Medical science of Midwifery dis- 
cussed in a series of questions and answers, 
and thus adapted, for the mutual benefit of 
teacher and pupil, to the ready acquisition of 
the student. 


New York Journal of Medicine, March. 
Among a variety of interesting articles, we 
mark as the special one of this number, a 
a by Dr. Charles D. Smith of New 

ork, on Pulsating Tumours of Bone, where 
we have the particulars of a case, in which 
the doctor heroically performed no less than 
four capital operations, beginning with the 
ligature of the tibial artery, and ending with 
an amputation of the leg. 

Dr. Smith uses his particular case as a 
text for a historical review of, and some gene- 
ral remarks upon, pulsating tumours of bone, 
and has exhibited a commendable degree of 
care and research, in the preparation of his 
interesting paper. 

The American Journal of Medical 
Sciences, January. Philadelphia —The 
article in. this No. which will first attract the 
notice of every reader, is the account of the 
illness, death, and post-moriem examination 
of Daniel Webster. Webster's brain takes 
high rank in size among the large brains, 
being next to that of Cuvier, in comparison 
with the latter and four others, Abercrombie, 
Spurzheim, and Dupuytren. In estimating 
brains by weight, the writer in the review 
justly remarks, quantity not quality is con- 
sidered. Lord Seat had but a very small 
brain measured by weight. 

Among other papers of value, the Medi- 
eal and Surgical Notes of campaigns in the 
War with Mexico, may be mentioned as hav- 
ing a special American interest. 


British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. 8S. S.and W. Wood, New York. 
The January Number of the bes$ English 
Medical quarterly, reprinted here and sold at 
a price which makes it practicable as it is 
desirable for all medical men, to purchase. 
Original articles, dignified reviews, full state- 
ments of medical facts, and records of medi- 
eal events, reports of societies, &c., make up 
the burthen of each number. 


ODE 
ON MEMORIES OF MUSIO IN CHILDHOOD. 
BY GEORGE T. RIDER. 
L 
Mevopy, 
Gentler than the May-winds 
Soothing tired day to slumber, 





Ever with its airy 1 

yer iy AIRY 
On the harp s of my spirit, 
Harp that sons of light inherit. 

Dream-like .nelody, 
Gentler than a far spent echo 
Whispering to the stars above me, 
Whispered to my waking spirit— 
Whispered gently, as the twilight 
Telleth to the patient starlight 

Of the kingly morning : 

Thus it gave me 

Greeting with its life and love. 


0. 
Lo! sweet voiced memory 
Hath never wearied of the strain, 
Full of gladness 
Nigh to madness, 
From the lips of her that bore me ; 
But hath sung it o’er and o’er : 
Sung it to me at my waking ; 
Sung it o’er my infant slum 
In my joy, and in my sorrow, 
ung it ever lovingly. 
at melody, 

With angelic constancy, 
Lingers in my spirit still, 
Like the restless pulse within me, 

In the golden noon-day— 

In the night of weeping! 
Not the changeful tide of living, 
Not its sorrowing and striving, 
Can disturb the gentle flowing 
Of her soft and soulful measure. 


Il. 
Melod 
That never die; 
For this vibration 
Of my early inspiration 
Hath a being her being, 
And a life within me living: 
Life and bei 
Death can never ravish from me, 
For the spirit scorneth death. 
I know that I shall slee 
Full ves 7 the ae one day— 
A tranquil slee ray ; 
And that the qua dnl abe and wither, 
With each hastening year, above me, 
Green and sere, 
With the dawning and the dying 
Of each wasting year. 
A sleep that hath its waking 
In eternity. 
Then my spirit, in the rapture 
Of its early joy, 
Will repeat the well known measures 
Of that lowly strain, 
Day-break melody,— 
Sweet carol of my infancy. 


IV. 
I have heard the birds 
In the early pani 
Welcome the crocus the hyacinth, 
And caught their elf-land carol 
In the budding forests, 
Unmeasured joy and full; 
, low, hushed movement 
Of flower-hunting bees ; 
The limpid, mi murmur 
Of rivulets along the willowy glades; 
The silvery whisper of the evening winds, 
Straying among the # pseed: 
The deep-voiced pon ocean waves; 
The up-borne chaunt of i i, 


ess, 
From the heart of her that bore me. 





UNPUBLISHED MSS, FROM THE PORTFOLI0s op 
THE MOST CELEBRATED AUTHORS, 
BY MOTLEY WARE, Esq. 
JEAN PAUL RICHTER, 
HIS WITHERED FLOWERS. 
Hitr himmel! how, in gazing on this witho,. 
ed bunch of flowers, is the heart moved Within 
me: as on hearing again the merrily-soyy¢, 
ing cattle-bells of my youth, a voice eoyycs 
to me, surging from the far-distant alps of 
childhood! It is not a bunch of flwe;, 
alone I hold in my hand, but a whole infini:, 
a vast loud-echoing sea of thought, inne, 
surable and tender—not roses and pinks ay 
jessamines only, but a beauteous panoray,, 
of fairest memories ! 

Ah heaven! how well I remember thp 
morning and the scene when they were give) 
into my unworthy hands by the bright-haire 
maiden who blushed at her own daring jy 
softly presenting, with a gentle reluctance, 
her cheek to my salute! hat Idyllie joys 
come rushing around me at the memories 
that day, and all there met together. T). 
butterflies and gay, circling birds, reve)}« 


, _ their joyous wings in the great A)). 
e 


mple, which the Father gave to them as ty 
man; the grass was very green and soft; the 
echoes of sweet-sounding heart-words playui 
around and filled the soft summer air. ‘hp 
vehicle, which, on-fast-turning wheels, was to 
bear him who now writes away, stood nezr, 
and the horses pawed the ground, while t\y- 
ing words and kisses circled and swerned 
that happy, sorrowful, parting hour! 

These flowers were given then to him: 
they were so bright and beautiful, al! cover- 
ed with the sparkling dews, and no thoms 
grew upon them. They were given to bin 
as amemory, he thought; and their fragrence 
seemed softly to invade and bathe the nos 
trils, and to penetrate into the heart, and to 
fill the very high-reaching air which drooped 
above him, and gently caressed his heart 
with its entrancing nae soft splendor! He 
loved always young bright flowers so dearly: 
so dearly that, did not tyrannical custom for 
bid, he would ever go with such dear infants 
of the garden at his button hole, so that hi: 
thoughts, in the vast, bellowing ocean of |v- 
manity might ever and anon sink like mor 
ing larks to their nest in the lowly grass 
where the sun-rays of life would not daze 
and confound him, while he looked on, ani 
drank in the beauty of, these bright-huc! 
garden and meadow-children ! 

She who gave into his unworthy hans 
those beautiful, now withered, flowers, 2 
one of those gentle stars which, rising 0" 
glimmering in the morning of existence, 
were ever present with the rest to him, and 
hanging far up in the azure heaven of me- 
mory, went with him, like the waters of his 
native river, wherever his life-stream flowed! 

Thus, they are not dead flowers alone 
him ; but living, magical flowers, which co” 
jure up, like the sights seen in childhoo', 
now seen again, all the far, long, dead pa 
They lie there on his book-ease next to the 
statues, among many memorials of the Idy!" 
hours of his tender boyhood—among 4ra¥- 
ings, gift-volumes, and book-marks, work! 
long ago in many-colored silk, by finge" 
which now touch his with a sort of wonder 
at his face and voice, availing to bring ** 
long-past, unmarried, girlish days, so deep!" 
buried now! The flowers lie there besiée 
these recollections of the Past, and are 4 p' 
of it. Some leaves have fallen; wither 
they long ago, and dried up, and fell cum” 
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p will not have them brushed 
bins a heaven, no! Although 
they lie there like dry leaves upon a tomb, 
burying with the dead the thick-scattered 
scenes and fancies of the former time, yet 
also they revive those times in brightness 
and fair joy! So let them lie—they shall 

vi 
= ton that cannot be brushed away 
which this flower-bunch here brings to me: 
the beautiful bright day and the faces which, 
while he flowed away with the merrily-run- 
ning stream, still rose clear in his heart!- For 
like a westward-moving star, that heart, “ lift- 
ed above the ground with cheerful thoughts,” 
etill hovered over them and will wherever 
they go! 
HIS CASTLE BY THE SHA. 

The Merest little picture, nothing more !— 
and yet, beloved good reader, there is no 
line of the said picture which does not em- 
brace some memory of a gay, joyous time— 
ah, long ago!— fa Hans Paul, and the 
heart of him, was moved with many gentle 
and fair dreams of happiness, which raised 
themselves from out that dream, then living, 
being acted all around him, in his heart! 

The merest little pieture—a_pencil-draw- 
ing of an old ruin by the waters, and the ivy 
on it! Ah himmel! how his breast warms 
at thought of those — boyish days, when, 
winter though it were, Idyllie joys constantly 
alternated, and made beautiful all the snow- 
clad forest and the landscape, and the coldness 
of the frosty winter air! 

Many were chased gaily into the soft, 
white snow, in the times of the happ — 
which here would ye — themselves, - 
was h to and gather misletoe an 
other teits ox the bounteous All-Father, 
vouchsafed to the laughing winter-time! It 
was happy to listen to the many gay ballads, 
many times sung, that musie might delight 
the already full hearts of the joy-giving dam- 
sels and the youths who then sojourned 
together. It was very happy to play at the 
many merry games a-nights—most happy for 
those little hearts to feel themselves enslaved, 
for ever, then! 

Ah, pieture, what a gay-sounding innocent 
child-revel hast thou brought back to me !— 
how echoes all the stillness of my midnight 
chamber with those Idyllic joys—alas! gone 
for ever now, Sad, much-loved picture! 





THE LOWER ST. LAWRENCE. 
Ix. 
NOTRE DAME DES ANGES. 


Artera choice breakfast, at which we were at- 
tended by a nice looking woman-servant, hay- 
ing on a neat lawn cap and a wide-brimmed 
straw hat—the custom of the country—we 
stepped out upon the porch, and overlooked 
the sunny sea of the St. Lawrence, for it ap- 
peared more like sea than river. Westerly, 
far away, were the gray mountains of the 
Saguenay ; northerly, the gentler hills of the 
Escoumains ; in the north-east, the white 
porpoise, ever and anon, flashing like polished 
silver along the dark blue expanse. Over 
the sands that we had so lately erossed in 
the cart, the tide was sweeping in—that 
mighty tide of the guif, at times, here, as 
high as 18 feet. Across the little bay, 
formed by the rocky point above occupied 
by the church, we could see the long pro- 
cession in its religious march around the 
sacred edifice. From this lively and exten. 
sive view we soon went in on account of the 





chilly air, although so full of golden sun- 
shine and the 14th of June. 

It was past noon when Monsieur Tétu 
came from church, and made us acquainted 
with Madame Tétu, a mild and quiet lady, 
speaking English well, somewhat portly, 
and enjoying the finest health in the world. 
With her husband she joined in making us 
quite weleome to Trois Pistoles,a name in 
the large parish of Notre Dame des Anges 
which we shall hereafter associate with the 
most delightful hospitality, and which will 
ever have over us a kind of magnetic influ- 
ence, drawing us that way on each return of 
“the leafy June,” and actually bringing us, 
we hope, all there again at no distant point 
in the holidays of the future. 

It would take a long time to relate the 
story of our pleasant tarry at Trois Pistoles. 
We were there, a part of us, for some nine 
days, during which we rambled, rode, and 
saw the lions of the parish, fished for trout 
in lake and brook, and came home to boun- 
teous dinners. We had bounteous break- 
fasts, too, and generous suppers. And what 
was more, nay, most, we had Felix Tétu 
both at and between them all. Though full 
of business, he seemed to have leisure to be 
full of pleasure. Between them both he was 
certainly the most industrious of men. 
When he slept we had to guess. Wake up 
at the dead of night, there was the light of 
Felix Tétu, writing letters, or reading the 
news. Get up by daybreak, there again 
was Felix Tétu writing letters or looking at 
the papers. When he came in, he always 
came with a festive spirit. When he went 
out, he seemed to be going to a bridal. 
Breakfast, dinner, supper, were all festive, 
full of fun, speeches, theatrie gesture, anee- 
dote and song. Evenings were merriment 
itself. Madame played the piano,and Mon- 
sieur sang or danced his noiseless hornpipes, 
and filled the house and the hearts of his 
guests full of joy. 1 remember certain 
gleams of sunshine across the meadows of 
my childhood, so I shall for ever remember 
the glowing smiles of Monsieur Tétu. 
Happy, happy Felix Tetu! Sparkling with 
the wine of youth, and blooming with its 
very roses !—the odorous freshness of child- 
hood hand in hand with the powers of man- 
hood, and walking gaily down to old age, 
flowery with virtues, and musical with ge- 
nial words and feelings. “Madame Tétn,” 
said one of us, “is Monsieur always so?” 
“ Always so. I have known him many 
years, and he was never cast down but once, 
—when he lost property,—and then only 
for a fortnight. 

We made some pleasant acquaintances— 
Monsieur Le Roi, le caré, who had a small 
but select library in French, and Monsieur 
Dubé, le docteur, upon whom we had ocea- 
sion to call for professional services, and 
found an accomplished physician. On one 
of our visits to the priest, who is one of 
those persons that would be a gentleman in 
the solitudes of nature, he passed around 
pipes and lemonade, and showed us some 
very good engravings of several distinguished 
pictures. In the church, a large stone edi- 
fice of the Roman style, there is one of the 
most beautiful gilded tabernacles of that 
country, and such a copy of one of Raphael's 
Madonnas, for an altar-piece, as you seldom 
see out of Italy. 

I should like to tell you, in a quiet way, 
quite a tale of successful trout-fishing. You 
would hear of green meadows and pastures, 





and of willow-bordered brooks, now still or 
rippling under grassy banks spangled with 
the violet and fandelion, and now foaming 
in their craggy paths down to the lowlands. 
I will tell you, now that I am thinking of 
them, of several kind-hearted French boys. 
I was taking some fine trout from a 
stream close to their house. In the midst 
of my sport they deseried me, and came, for 
anything that I knew, with orders for me to 
be off. But, instead of the least displea- 
sure, although I was snatching from them 
several excellent suppers, they seemed de- 
lighted with my success, and encouraged 
me in the best natured manner possible to 
fish as long as I chose. This generous 
spirit is one of the characteristics of the 
French Canadian. 

Here, perhaps, is the most extraordinary 
trouting excursion of our trip. La Blane, a 
sort of Rip Van Winkle of the neighbor- 
hood, took us one hot day in a cart to a small 
lake, distant several miles, and in the depths 
of a forest. Here we found the perfection 
of a backwood’s seene: a “clearing” with 
its multitude of coal-black stumps and logs, 
and a low log cabin roofed with earth, the 
dwelling of Oliver Rousell and family, not by 
any means the poorest, but certainly the dir- 
tiest, the most fly-bitten and best natured of 
mankind. Around this, the nucleus of the 
improvement, circulated in close proximity a 
thin medium of animal matter, in the form 
of pigs, hogs, calves, cows and bullocks, a 
colt or two, and several cats, and a tawny dog, 
whose post, in moments of alarm, is under 
his master’s bed, and whose duty is an end- 
less barking after all danger has retired, 
Here the woods ring with the busy axe, and 
resound with the crash of falling trees, and 
wear a smoky look, and have the smell of 
smoke half the year. 

In the lake, a deep water, and gloomy 
from the shades of the forest, was one small 
canoe. This was to be used by L and 
the guide, white I was to fish from the mar- 
gin. There was luck for us, especially for 
me, that day; but luck of the dreadful sort. 
No sooner had I cast my false fly upon the 
face of the pond, than five hundred thousand 
real flies cast themselves upon me. Ina 
little time these thousands increased to a 
swarm that was positively frightful. They 
roared lixe a wind, and enveloped me like a 
whirlwind. [ gathered in my line, and, for 
a moment, gazed with mingled fear and won- 
der upon the thickening cloud of little furies, 
thirsty for my blood, and then fled with the 
speed of an Indian “through bush, through 
briar,” yet so outrageously bitten, not only 
upon my face, neck and hands, but upon my 
legs and body, as to wear the marks for 
weeks afterwards. My retreat was the nut- 
shell cabin of Rousell, where, amidst the 
live stock and bloody faced children, I waited 
my companion for two long hours, with a 
sharp headache for my solace. Though ter- 
ribly stung, he came with trout enough to 
feel that he had achieved a triumph. It is 
needless to say that we drove home as soon 
as the pony could take us, and never dreamt 
of a like excursion. 

As a kind of prelude toa story I will re- 
late, let me give you some facts about the 
St. Lawrence seal and porpoise. The seal 
is the hair seal, the largest of which is as 
bulky as a bullock; and the porpoise, the 
white species, peculiar to our north-eastern 
waters. The skins of the seal, light gray, 
black, and spotted, are taken from the animal 
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with the fat or blubber, from one to three 
inches in thickness, attached to them. This 
is presently cut from the hide, when one 
goes to the ealdron, and yields an excellent 
oil, and the other is salted for the tannery. 
From the porpoise, frequently 24 feet in 
length, the hide and blubber are also taken 
off at once, going in due time one to the 
oil cask and the other to the tannery. A 
large porpoise will weigh a ton, and yield 
200 gallons of oil. The average is 125 gal- 
lons, By a late ess of refining, at the 
manufactory of M. Charles H. Tétu, of Ri- 
viére Ouelle, this oil, as limpid as olive oil, is 
guaranteed to be superior to all other oil for 
lighting and for the uses of machinery. On 
aecount of its superior fluidity in the intense 
cold of the St. Lawrence winters, the ex- 
ceeding brilliancy and whiteness of its blaze, 
and the almost entire absence of smoke in 
its burning, it is preferred in the lighthouses 
of that northern latitude, I am told, to the 
best sperm. The skins of the porpoise, soft 
and white as satin when in the water, are 
now tanned at the manufactories of M. 
Charles H, Tétu, of Riviére Ouelle, and M. 
Vital Tétu, of Quebec, in a manner that 
makes them rival the finest French calf. At 
the late World’s Fair in London, these gen- 
tlemen, conspicuous in industrial matters in 
the Eastern Province, received a gold medal 
for specimens of their porpoise oil and 
leather. 

The method of taking the seal and por- 
poise is the following: There is set a line of 
stakes, sometimes a mile or more in length, 
making with the shore, either of the main- 
land or of an island, an angle, say, like the 
letter V. Along this line of stakes is spread 
perpendicularly a net made of strong cord. 
At the apex of the net, or where it meets a 
short net extending from the shore far 
enough to give deep water, there is a gate, 
made of cord also, opening into a small field 
or pen, constructed like the long wing just 
described. It is to see how a school of 
seals or porpoises is guided through the gate 
and into the fatal enclosure. © sooner 
within, than the gate is shut. There they 
are, the monsters of the deep, at the mercy 
of the excited fishermen. The porpoise, the 
timidest of fishes, no sooner finds himself 
entrapped than he rushes into the sides of 
his prison, becomes entangled, cannot rise 
to spout or breathe, and so drowns. The seal 
meets a similar fate usually ; when he per- 
sists in not hanging and devine himself, 
he is chased and shot. 

And now for the story, very nearly as it 
was related to us by Madame Felix Tétu, 
who was herself an eye-witness. 

During the Christmas holidays, some 
twelve years ago, the St. Lawrence froze in 
a night, off againgt Trois Pistoles, to the 
width of six miles. In the morning, which 
was calm and bright, this extent of ice was 
seen to be spotted with hundreds of seals 
basking in the sunshine. As soon as the 
news could fly, people from all parts of the 
parish hastened to the prey. The seals 
nearest to the land were first killed, and 
drawn off bodily on sleds. Those further 
out were skinned on the spot where, they 
were slaughtered. In the course of a few 
hours, the massacre of the poor creatures 
became general, and extended to the outer 
edge of the ice, heaps of reeking hides and 
blubber multiplying in every direction, pools 
and paths of lod all around, a field of car- 
nage as shocking as it was novel. But the 
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wild excitement attending the killing of the 
seals was presently to be followed by an ex- 
citement of a different kind. It seems as if 
the genius of the deep, offended by the effu- 
sion of blood, silently determined to turn 
the sudden fortune of the le of 
Notre Dame des Anges into a ly snare. 
A southerly wind sprung up, which, working 
with the ebbing tide, broke the main field of 
ice from the shore, and floated it off into the 
stream. This was happily discovered in time to 
secure, though with the loss of large portions 
of their booty, the mane of all except a few 
parties of the more ardent and adventurous, 
who were too distant to be seasonably 
warned of their peril. When at length they 
became apprized of it, there was a half 
mile’s e of blue water between them 
and the The distance was — in- 
creasing, the wind freshening, the tide swift- 
ening, and the short December day speedily 
drawing to a close. At this crisis there was 
made evident an appalling fact—there was 
nota boat available along the shore, all were 
under cover at home. By no possibility 
could the ice stand the swell through the 
lengthy night. All were given up for 
lost. They gave themselves up toinevitable 
death, and la a several s them, in Pa 

ny of grief terror, flat upon the 
bloody cutlass There were forty men of 
them. Poor fellows! They went wander- 
ing, little parties of them, up and down the 
landward edge of their dreadful float, which 
seemed to be bearing them from their homes 
and families, who also were running back 
and forth and along the beach, shrieking and 
distracted at the horrible situation of friends 
whom the approaching darkness would shut 
from their view for ever. Heightening the 
solemnity and tenderness of this awful part- 
ing was the giving of absolution by the 
priests now to one company from the church, 
then to another from the chamber windows of 
M. Tétu’s house; to another, from a point 
below. During these solemnities, all, both 
upon the ice and upon the shore, knelt or 
prostrated themselves, with their heads bare, 
and their hands stretched towards heaven, 
pouring forth floods of tears and volumes of 
cries and supplications. In the midst of this 
thrilling, painful scene, a bold fellow 
launched a little skiff, and darted over the 
roughening water to the rescue. With this 
frail bark, only capable of taking three or 
four at a time, he succeeded, almost miracu- 
lously under the circumstances, in landing 
every one of those forty men upon a rocky 
islet, past which they were drifting. The 
last one was taken off late at night, when the 
ice was in a state of rapid dissolution. From 
the crag upon which they were saved, they 
walked over solid ice to the mainland, and were 
received with frantic joy by crowds of friends, 
who regarded them as good as raised from 
the dead. In the morning there was not in 
sight a vestige of the field _ which the 
people had been so busy the day before. In 
remembrance of their happy deliverance, 
there was erected upon the rock of Rosade, 
the islet of their escape, a large cross with a 
memorial in French under a glass cover. 
This cross -is visible from M. Tétu’s resi- 
dence, and stands to the parishioners of 
Notre Dame des Anges a silent witness of 
God’s mercy in the hour of peril, and of his 
rebuke of the spirit that prompts men to 
rush thoughtlessly into danger for the sake 
of gain. Amid so much that was creditable 
to Caame nature, on that distressing occa- 
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sion, there occurred a transaction sufficiently 
diabolical for the fiends themselves, 
little after dusk, there went off, from a 10. 
mote nook, a couple of men in a bark canoe 
and stole a load of hides and fat without beinc 
discovered until out of reach of their perish. 


ing neighbors, who by no threats or entreat. 
ies, could persuade them to return. Tha 
they were afterwards suffered to live in tho 
country isa comment on the exceeding ani. 
ability of the French Canadian. ‘ 


L. L.N, 





THE FINE ARTS. 


THE WASHINGTON EXHIBITION. 


Tue Washington Exhibition, just opened oy 
Broadway, is an enterprise nobly mapped al 
nobly planned. It is to be regretted that the 
ofan intention of first opening it to the 
public on the twenty-second of February 
should have been found impracticable, as thsi 
day would have been admirably in keeping 
with the undertaking. The invitations to 
the private view, an excellently managed 
affair, in which the ladies were very happily 
participants, were, however, dated on that 
day, which was a kind of constructive birth. 


ap tog er 

he Washington Exhibition contains a 
larger number of pictures of our great chiet 
than have ever been collected together be- 
fore. We have him first in the original can- 
vases of Stuart and Pine, in marble from 
the chisel of Powers, and in several of 
Leutze’s master-pieces. ‘This grouping is a 
happy one, for it connects in our minds the 
idea of patriotism and the arts. We seo 
that the picture gives us a more life-like em- 
bodiment than the printed page, that the 
painter is a chronicler as well as the historian, 
and that the bright touches of the brush can 
rouse our patriotic enthusiasm as well as the 
ringing measure of the epic or the song. It 
is well to have this again and again impress- 
ed upon us that when we rouse ourselves, if 
we everdo to the commemmoration of de- 
parted greatness, we may invoke aid beyond 
that of the stone-mason—and give the statue 
or even the bust and the picture some chance 
alongside of the plain and prosaic obelisk 
whieh seems at present our monumental de- 
light. 

The Washington pictures are, however, 
but a small portion of the treasures of this 
collection. We have original portraits of 
the heroes and statesmen of the Revolution 
from Copley and Stuart, among them one of 
John Adams. Beside it hangs a head of his 
daughter, also by Copley. It is a curious 
and pleasant ctu to see how the features of 
the sire are softened down in those of the 
daughter and yet how identical both are in 
outline and almost in expression. It is 4 
sweet face that of the latter, with an eld 
time repose about it, harmonizing well with 
the plain, prim, yet not unpicturesque attire 
of the youthful prime of our grandmothers. 

The reception of the news of the Battle 
of Lexington should be mentioned in con- 
nexion with the period of which it treats, 
though it is fresh from Leutze and Dussel- 
dorf. It is very spirited; but the ancient 
dame who is stopping her ears in dismay at 
the sound of cannon, is a trifle too theatrical. 
The matrons of yo wth, clustered 
with their children, and peering from the 
brow of the hill, are extremely beautiful. 
Their costume is somewhat too rich, but we 
may fancy them to have been roused from 4 
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farm-house on one side,| very much impressed by the strains and gri- | careful face born of discontent with tl se 
which ks bret and comfortable in the | maces of the musician. The lover has his | and uncertainty aoe the future” sili sie 


i set sun, and suggest- 
al ight of copitallty and good cheer. 
foreign pictures is one by Sir 
snot Oe It cs bo cu: Ba and 
has the depth, warmth, and absence of stu- 
died effect of the masters of earlier date and 
greater fame than Sir Joshua. 
Leslie’s Anne Page and Slender, which re- 
cently from the famous collection of 
the late Philip Hone to one of still ter 
excellence, has been very appropriately sent 
to grace the walls of the Art-Union, for to 


. 


that institution it owes a wide extension of 


“#3 fame by the choice engraving distributed 
en 1858. Near it and from the same collee- 


tion, that of Mr. John Wolfe, is a choice pic- 
ture by Hasenclever—so well known to visit- 
ors at the Dusseldorf Gallery by his vivid 
pictures of the academic career 0 Mr. Jobs. 
We know not whether the scholastic mono- 
polizes his pencil ; but this, his more recent 
work, is on the same theme. It is, however, 
ahumbler seene than the council board of 
the Faculty; it is at the bottom instead of 
the topmost rang of the ladder of learning, 
to the village school instead of the univer- 
sity, that we are introduced. 

he schoolmaster has both hands full, for 
one holds in a firm eluteh no inconsiderable 
portion of nether integuments, including, 
doubtless, those furnished by nature as well 
as others superadded by decency and the 
tailor to the unfortunate urchin who is about 
to feel the full force of the long rod grasped 
by the other five fingers of the pedagogue, 
when the descent is arrested by the entrance, 
sadly inopportune, of a new scholar. His 
shining morning face has a cloud over it and 
we may trace something rueful also in the 
honest features of the old farmer who ap- 
pears as “ parent or guardian.” In the latter 
it is, however, mingled with that respectful 
wonderment often seen on the faces of the 
ignorant in presence of the majesty of learn- 
ing. The dry old gogue seems a little 
taken aback (as weil as the youth adminis- 


tered upon) by the new comer, and has it | 


humorously depicted on his rugged features. 
Back of the master and leaning against the 
desk, vacated while the legislative gives place 
to the executive, is a small boy, whose coun- 
tenance, even if turned to us, would be hidden 
by the knuckles serewed into his eyes, so that 
we lose the less by having a back view of 
him. His attitude, the position of his elbows, 
to say nothing of the disordered state of his 
attire below his waistband, snow that he is 
crying, and not without good eause. Unde- 
terred by these signal examples of direful re- 
tribution, however, a mischievous urcnin is 
gratifying a taste for earicature on the black- 
board, and two little boys pummeling one an- 
other with the rays of the warm sunlight 
pouring in full upon them. It is a picture 
full of humor and with much of the grace 
and beauty of the great master of vil e 
school life, Mulready, 

_A Maclise must rank among the notabili- 
lies of the exhibition, though it is a “bad 
cminence” for the picture, which might other- 
Wise pass unnoticed in a low range of the 
mnedioerities. It represents a cavalier who 
having ascended an arch, by means of a rope 
ladder, sits on the top of it in a very preca- 
rious and uncomfortable manner, strumming 
his guitar and making faces over it at his 
lady love, who is standing in a balcony with 
4 confidante beside her, and does not seem 





backer also, who does not appear to be of | AMERICAN INFLUENCES. 
any special aid except in the face-making | “ Americans being a race made 
department, in which he does wonders. The variety of people, their style is necessarily of 
picture is hard in drawing and glaring in| the composite order. But whatever their ori- 
color, as well as villainous in taste,—faults | gin, they all have specific American characteris- 
which few of Mr. Maclise’s pictures are free ties. The very foreigners are hardly landed, 
from. | before they are melted up and turned out of the 

American artists are well represented. | American mould, very passable specimens of 
We have Cole’s “Course of Empire,” and | Yankees. The fat Englishman is melted down 
some of his choice Italian landseapes; Gig- | 24 teduced into working shape ; the light 
noux’s “ Four Seasons,” every one of. pre | Frenchman acquires substance ; the heavy Ger- 


| man is lightened up; the wild Irishman is made 


warm in genial sunshine; several choice | , ioe Sneni ; 
ractable; the slumbering Spaniard opens 
works by Durand, Church, Cropsey and | eyes and stirs his denen P pore he 


Kensett. In another department of art are | 
found several early pictures by Mount, when | 
he first opened that famous barn-door of his, A 
and his color and humor were both stronger | which we admire highly ; it is a mixture of the 
than he sees fit to make them now-a-days; | brune and blonde, a compromise between the 
some of Edmond’s best pieces of delicate | oriental olive and the English red; it may be 
humor, Woodville’s,and Weir's elaborately | compared to a rose blooming through the misty 
beautiful cabinet pictures, Huntington’s bene- | vapor of early morn; it is like a ripe peach, with 
volent heads, Rothermel’s spirited historical | its golden tint spread over the roseate hue be- 
scenes, and other choice works adorn the om Py is rete a aes pees ke cage 
walls. up by the wholesome blood of England. The 
Thus much, for the present, of this exhi- pale, olive complexion of America is supposed 
bition, which, in every way, should receive b oe te to be + evidence of ill-health. 
the warm support of the public, It is un- Eng ish epee used to poy to believe, that 
derstood to be the idea of the president of pes aay wma ~ a decline. YS, me or wo 
the Art Union, though it has no connexion ih ggeding hachreiquen ser ee ange ie 
, uOD, MoUs ..| American complexion not seldom lasts from 
with that institution beyond the use of its | childhood to threescore and ten, and shows itself 
rooms, and its originator certainly deserves everywhere where enterprise and labor are busy 
much credit for the happy manner in which it | in doing their manful part.” 
has been carried out. The profits are to be 
given to the city gallery, known as the Reed 
Gallery, and will, we trust, be sufficient to 
add some valuable works to that collection. 


up of every 


AN AMERICAN COMPLEXION. 
“There is, however, a style of complexion in 
merica which is never seen in England, and 





—A monumental group executed at Rome by 
Steinhauser, in accordance with the will of 
the late Edward Shippen Burd, of Philadelphia, 
to commemorate the virtues and religious cha- 
racters of his children, has been erected in the 
MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. chapel recently added to St. Stephen’s Church 

— In an article in the new number of) in that city. The chapel is 14 feet by 12, and 
Puinam’s Monthly, a frequent and highly | 21 feet high, the interior being lined with 
valued contributor to our own columns, | white marble. It is lit from the top by a glass 
R. T., diseasses in a very pleasant style the | dome throwing a calm, religious light that adds 
conversational question, “Are we a good- to the beauty of the group. It consists of three 
looking people?” ‘The answer is sufficiently graceful figures of almost life-size, placed at 
complimentary to the American’s proverbially the foot of a Maltese cross, in recumbent and 
as 


“ie . : semi-recumbent attitudes of ease, grace and 
: opinion of himself. We take a point) nature. On the knee of the centre figure is 
or two :— : 


the open bible, and on each face is an expres- 
sion of resignation, faith and joy, indicating 
the putting on of immortality. At the back 
of the group stands an angel bending over 
them, while in his hand is the trump with 
which it may be supposed the dead have been 
awakened. The monument is probably the 
most finished and truly beautiful specimen of 
seulpture in the Union, 





DANIEL WEBSTER. 

“The shade of Daniel Webster rises high 
among us in our Senate and tribunals, and in 
the assemblages of the people ; solemn and por- 
tentous ; with the serious aspect of the anxious 
patriot ; the brow brooding with thought; the 
eye looking steadily into the darkness of futu- 
rity ; the lips closing, upon their last words of 
eloquent utterance, in fixed resolve; a dark 
cloud gathering upon the manly face and presag- 
ing fate ; and he passes away in the gloom of 
death. There never was a more noble-looking 
man than Daniel Webster, and it has been truly 
said that in appearance he was the ideal of a 
great statesman.” 

BROADWAY. 

“Our crowds and public gatherings, our 
thronged streets show the best-looking aggregate 
of humanity, male and female, in the world. 
Walk up and down Broadway. Are there such 
becoming crowds on the Parisian Boulevards, or 
in the London parks? Such streams of life, 
glowing with beauty and glistening with bright 
eyes, and flowing on like a glad river sparkling 
in the sun. Was there ever such a holiday peo- 
ple? They are working men all, it is true, as| His successor, Daniel N. Haskell, Esq., will 
most Americans are, with their wives and daugh- | henceforth be associated, in the conduct of the 
ters, but there is none of the Pariah look about! paper, with Henry W. Dutton, Esq., the pub- 
them, nor are they to be stared out of counte- lis er and proprietor, to whose active co-ope- 
nance by the impertinence of the old world’s | ration the editorial columns have always been 
bloated importance. The men have certainly an | Jargely indebted for much of their variety. 
unquiet look, but it is the eager intelligence of} “Mr, Haskell has for several years been a 
enterprise, full of hope; not the sodden, worn,| liberal’ contributor to the Zranscript, aad 


—In the following card Mr. Sargent takes 
leave of a position which he has occupied 
several years with honor and ability :— 


“With the issue of the 21st ult., the under- 
signed was obliged, by his literary and other 
engagements, to vacate the editorial chair of 
the Transcript. He hopes, however, still to 
hold frequent communications, through its 
columns, with the public. 

“With sincere acknowledgments for the in- 
dulgence he has experienced from the many 
friends and sappertent of this journal, and with 
assurances of lasting sympathy and regard to 
his brethren of the Press, with all of whom he 
has the happiness to preserve the most friendly 
relations, “3 now respectfully takes his leave. 
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his ample qualifications are well known to 
many of its readers. 





“Epes Sargent.” 


—Mr. Macreapy has sustained still another 
domestic affliction. His son, Walter Fran- 
cis Shiel, aged twelve ay died at Sher- 
borne House on the 8th of February. Mr. 
Macready has, we believe, six children yet 
living, the eldest of whom—a son—is about 
twenty-two years of age. Mr. M.’s residence 
is a utiful country seat in Sherborne, 
about a hundred and twenty miles from Lon- 
don, where he devotes his time to literary 
pursuits and the education of his children. 
A paragraph from an English paper gives us 
a glimpse of the intellectual and moral cul- 
tivation going on in some of these quiet pro. 
vineial towns :-— 

Suersorne Lrrerary Instrrvrioy.—The Hon. 
and Rev. 8. G. Osborne honored the members 
of the Sherborne Literary Society, on Tuesday 
night, by delivering to them a lecture, in the 
Town-hall. A large and fashiouable audience 
assembled in spite of an extremely unfavorable 
evening, and we observed ladies and | pr 
men of Yeovil, Rimpton, Milborne, and other 
surrounding places present. The title of the 
lecture was, “Man Amongst Us.” The hon. 
and rey. gentleman took a bold, instant, and 
comprehensive grasp of his subject, and imme- 
diately enlisted the attention of his audience 
by vividly depicting a wretched outcast, whom 
he had turned up in a visit to a low lodging- 
house in Glasgow. He set him before his 
hearers as, though steeped in vice and infamy, 
still * A Man Amongst Us;” and having laid 
his subject on the lecture table, p ed to 
dissect him with the skill of a finished anatom- 
ist, tracing his cireulatory system, his muscles, 
his nerves, and expatiating on the intellectual 
capabilities of mankind in general. Of the re- 
mainder of the lecture, we can only briefly 
say that it was an eloquent exposition of the 
literary tendencies of the age; that, through- 
out the whole period.of the lecture, an unflag- 
ging attention was bestowed upon it; and 
that, at its close, the cheering was loud and 
hearty. Mr. Robert Willmott (in the absence 
of Mr. Macready, owing to his recent bereave- 
ment), discharged the duties of the chair with 
mueh propriety. 


— In the last number of Huni’s Magazine, 
we find the history of a book, by a gentle- 
man, well known on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, for a happy talent, as well in the — 
of fact as in that of fietion and poetry. e 
fancy that, if the autobiography of buoks 
could be fully written, it would disclose 
many a curious secret. 


“The book before us (Partnership ‘en Com- 
mandite,’ or Partnership with Limited Liabili- 
ties, for the employment of Capital, the Cireu- 
lation of Wages, and the Revival of our Home 
and Colonial Trade. 8vo., pp. 250. London: 
E. Wilson), as we have learned, was written in 
a peculiar manner, Mr. Thomas Wilson (an 
Englishman who had realized a large fortune 
as the partner of the late king of Holland, in 
the cotton works at Brussels and the linen fac- 
tory at Liege,) came to London, immediately 
after the revolution in 1848, and, holding a few 
shares in a joint stock company, was made to 
feel, as a rich and solvent man, that he was 
liable for the debts of the concern, not only to 
the extent of his shares, but to the full amount 
of his whole property. He baeked out of the 
co-partnership with a loss, and looked about 
for a literary man capable of writing a book 
against the system by which he (Mr. Wilson) 
had suffered, and in support of the special part- 
nership by which he had made his fortune. 
He met Dr. Shelton Mackenzie (well known in 
this country as the former correspondent of 





Major Noah’s Evening Star), and that gentle- 
man wrote the book in question in six weeks, 
We believe it was put to press chapter after 
chapter as it was written. There is no ap- 


pearance of haste about it. There is a vast | i 


quantity of commercial, | statistical, and 


general information, clearly and sometimes | and 


eloquently written.” 

— Another anecdote of the great painter: 

“Turner’s fine work, ‘England and Wales,’ 
was to have consisted of thirty parts or more, 
but stopped short at the twenty-fourth, for 
want of sufficient encouragement. Having 
been undertaken on joint account between the 
engraver, Mr, Charles Heath, and his publish- 
ers, it beeame desirable on the abrupt termina- 
tion of the work in 1838, to sell off the stock 
and copper plates and balance the accounts. 
The whole property was offered to the pub- 
lisher of the present volume (Mr. Bohn) for 
£3,000, and he offered within £200 of the 
amount, which, being declined, it was 
in the hands of Messrs. Southgate and 
sale by auction. After extensive advertising, 
the day and hour of sale had arrived, when, 
just at the moment the auctioneer was about 
to mount his rostrum, Mr. Turner step in, 
and bought it privately, at the reserved price 
of £3,000, much to the vexation of many who 
had come prepared to buy portions of it. Im- 
mediately after the purchase, Mr. Turner walk- 
ed up to Mr. Bohn, with whom he was very 
well acquainted, and said to him, ‘So, sir, you 
were going to buy my em and Wales, to 
sell cheap, I sup <e umbrella prints of 
them, eh ‘—but I have taken care of that. No 
more of my plates shall be worn to shadows,’ 
Upon Mr. Bohn’s replying that his object was 
the printed stock, which was very large, rather 
than the copper plates, he said, ‘O! very well, 
I don’t want the stock, 1 only want to keep 
the ee out of your clutches. So, if you 
like to buy the stock, come and breakfast with 
me to-morrow, and we will see if we can deal.” 
At nine the next morning Mr, Bohn presented 
himself, according to appointment, and after a 
few minutes Mr. Turner made his ap ce, 
and forgetting all about the t, said, 
‘Well, sir, what have you to say?’ ‘I come 
to treat with you for the stock of your England 
and Wales,’ was the reply, ‘ Well! what will 
you give?’ Mr. Bohn told him, ‘that in the 
course of the negotiation, the coppers and copy- 
right had been estimated by the proprietors at 
£500, and therefore he would deduet that sum, 
and the balance, £2,500, should be handed to 
him immediately.” ‘Pooh! I must have £3,000 
and keep my coppers:—else good morning to 
you.’ As this was not very likely after having 
refused both stock and coppers at £3,000, 
‘Good morning,’ was the reply, and so they 

rted. The stock, or the greater portion of it, 
is still lying in Queen Ann-street, of course not 
improved by keeping, and having, in the course 
of fourteen years which have since elapsed, 
swallowed up another £3,000, reckoning com- 
pound interest at five per cent per annum.” 


— The board of trustees of the United 
Franklin and Marshall College, in Lancaster, 
Penn., have offered the chair of history, Ger- 
man literature, and wstheties, to Professor 
Adolphus L. Koeppen. 


— Mrs. Moodie, the author of the book of 
Canadian life, “ Roughing it in the Bush,” 
has published a novel, written in the provinee, 
entitled * Mark Hurdlestone.” In a prelimi- 
nary preface there is a sketch of the state of 
literature, books and magazines, across the 
St. Lawrence, which may throw some light 
on the recently revived copyright discus- 
sion: 

“ Since 1832, the colony has made rapid strides 
in moral and intellectual improvement. It is 


., for 
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wonderful to remark the great « 
a few years under a more liberal gover. 
People 
OW ; it 
length and breath 
town has its College 
ery distri The poorest child “sere 
to read and write at the public e ee 
parents have only to wash his and face 
and send him to school ; and the eagerness wit}, 
which the poorer class seize every opportunity 
of improving their mental powers, in the hope 
of raising themselves to an equality with thei; 
wealthier neighbors, will soon place this great 
and rising country on an equal footing with the 
mighty republic, whose gigantic strides to pojj. 
tical and commercial importance 

be traced to the education of her people. 

“There is now no lack of books in Canada, of 
money to purchase them, and persons to rea 
and understand them. The ing class is no 
longer cunfined to the independent and wealthy ; 
mechanics and artisans are all readers when 
they have time to ong and the cheap Ameri. 
can reprints of the European works enable 


which 


a ay their taste, without drawing very 
largely u ir purse. 

“the traffic in books from the United States 
employs a great many young men, who travel 
through the country, selling and taking up sub. 
scriptions for new works; and the astonishingly 


low price at which they can be obtained is an 
inealeulable benefit te the colony, however it 
may interfere with the rights of European pub- 
lishers. 

“Of books published in the colony, we have 
very few indeed; and those which have beeu 
issued from the Canadian have generally 
been got out, either by subscription, or at the 

of the author. It is almost impossible 
for any work published in Canada to remunerate 
the bookseller, while the United States can pro- 
duce reprints of the works of the first writers 
in the world at a quarter the expense. The 
same may be said of the different magazines 
which have been published in the colony.” 

Mrs. Moodie’s history of the periodicals in 
Canada is melancholy :— 

“Shortly after we came to Canada, a maga- 
a8 aoa in Toronto, called the ‘ Cana- 

i i ine, edited by Mr. Kent, a 
mace mans Bosca talent ; Tod hin lat of 
contributors embraced Bong of the orig 
men in the colony. is periodical, though a 
very fair ayecunan of that species of literature, 

under the immediate patronage of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sir John Dodiares cut reached 
its third number, and died for want of support. 

“Another monthly, bearing the same title, 
minus the ‘ Li ; Was issued the same year ; 
but being inferior in every respect to its prede- 
cessor, it never reached a third number. 

“ A long time elapsed between the disappear- 
ance of these unfortunate attempts at a national 
Eiterary Garland elec was pablished a! he 

i , which was ished at the 
most exciting period of Cuneta history, on the 
eve of her memorable rebellion, which proved 
so fatal to its instigators, and of such incalcula- 
ble benefit to the Colony. ‘ 

“For twelve years the ‘Literary Garland 
obtained a wide circulation in the Colony, snd 
might still have continued to support its charac: 
ter as a popular monthly periodical, had it not 
been done to death by ‘ Harper's Magazine’ and 
the ‘ International.’ . 

“These American monthlies, got up in the 
first style, handsomely illustrated, and composed 
of the best articles selected from European and 
American magazines, are sold at such a low rate, 
that one or the other is to be found in almost every 
decent house in the province. It was wy 
impossible for a colonial magazine to comp<' 
with them; for, like the boy mentioned by ‘. 








years supported a publication 

ike * and much to be regretted 
that i ecpet 
to silence by a host of foreign 1 tte » which 
no means sv iD rary merit. 

were ym et ae lan during the 


1850 and 1851, and finally expired in the 
December of the latter.” 


— An after dinner revelation for the 
« Coleridgiana,” from a late number of Notes 
and Queries. A correspondent has enquired 
who was a noted English improvisatore re- 
ferred to by Coleridge. This is the answer : 


«The noted English wit’ was probably Theo; 
dore Hook, whose wonderful t for extem- 
poraneous versification was perhaps never more 


ikingly di ed than on a certain night ata 
P Vachs ory a Highgate, when Cole 
After a ‘very wet evening, , 
introduced ‘at the suggestion of Coleridge, when 
a. Oe 
bacchanal of egregious luxury, ev ine o} 
which had reference to the aisthor of Lay Ser- 
mons and the Aids to Reflection. 'The room was 
becoming excessively hot : the first imen of 
the new compound was handed to Hook, who 
paused to quaff it, and then, exclaiming that he 
was stifled, flung os — ae i Sse 
Coleridge rose wi aspect of a benignant 
pores demolished another pane; the ex- 
ample was followed generally; the window was 
a wreck in an instant: the kind host was far- 
thest from the mark, and his goblet made havoc 
of the chandelier, The roar of laughter was 
drowned in Theodore’s resumption of the song ; 
and window, and chandelier, and the peculiar 
shot of each individul destroyer had apt, in man 
cases exquisitely witty, commemoration, With 
the remembrance of and many similar dis- 
plays of Theodore Hook’s powers before him, 

eridge would doubtless refer to that ‘noted 
English wit’ in the passage quoted by A. A. D. 

' ™ ert Bepe.” 


> 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 








Samurt Huxstoy, 139 Nassau street, N. Y., 
has in press “ The Quod Correspondence ; or, 
The Attorney,” originally published in the 
“Knickerbocker Magazine,” and afterwards in 
book form. It is a story of great interest, the 
scene of which is laid in New York city.— 
The new edition will be revised by the welee, 
and illustrated by one of our best artista. If 
we remember rightly, this work is written by 
John T. Irving, Hage a nephew of Washington 
Irving. ‘ 

We desire to call attention to the advertise- 
ment of the “Knickerbocker Magazine,” in 
another column, The trade in distant places 
can order the Magazine by mail at an expense 
of only two cents per number, by ying three 
months in advanee at the post oftee it is sent 
to. We should think this a great convenience 
to the country booksellers and agents, as the 
expense is less to many points than the express 

es. 
e extract from the last No. of the London 
Publishers’ Cireular. It says :— 


“Mrs. Percy Sinnett has a translation, near] 

ready, of M. Rochau’s ‘ Wanderings throngh 

Ae Principal Cities of Italy in 1850-51 ;’—Col. 
ur 


Earl Grey, : 
loalal Pat a work, in 2 vols. 8vo,.on the Co- 


“Hans Christian Andersen’s new work will 
Sppear in a few days, in one volume, under the 
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title of ‘A Poet’s Day Dreams.’—Mr. Samuel 
Warren's Lecture on the Moral and Intellectual 
Developments of the Present Age, delivered at 
Hull during Christmas, is now issued in a neat 
volume. Mr. Disraeli’s ‘ Venetia’ has been re- 
published this week in the cheap series known 
as the ‘ Parlour Library.’ 

“ Cheap editions of Miss Warner’s popular and 
characteristic American Tale are making their 
appearance in all directions, outvying one an- 
other in price and appearance, but entirely re- 
gardless of the interests of the author, or those 
with whom she had entered into arrangements. 
—Miss Warner’s sister’s work, ‘Dollars and 
Cents,’ is also attracting the same unenviable 
competition, appearing under three or four 
different titles, and more than once advertized 
as by the author of ‘The Wide, Wide World’ 

“Two new and interesting records of Arctic 
adventure aud investigation are added to the 
literary stores of such works: one, the Narra- 
tive of the Voyage of H. M. S. Herald, under 
the command of Capt. Kellett, by the Natural- 
ist of the Expedition, Berthold Seemann, F.LS. ; 
the other, a Narrative of the Second Voyage 
of the Prince Albert, by William Kennedy, 
commanding officer—One of the first Narra- 
tives of the New Canterbury Settlement has 
just appeared, by Mr. G. Warren Adams, as 
‘A Spring in the Canterbury Settlement.’—The 
Private Journal of the late F, S. Larpent, 
Esq., Judge Advocate General attached to the 
head-quarters of Lord Wellington during the 
Peninsular war, from 1812 to its close, is nearly 
ready for publication, under the editorship of 
Sir George Larpent, with illustrations. 

Mr. Murray has, amongst other works in the 

ress, ‘The Speeches in Parliament of Field- 

arshal the Duke of Wellington, arranged with 
the Duke’s permission, by the late Colonel 
Gurwood ;’—Messrs. Rivington, an important 
Ecclesiastical work, under the editorship of Dr. 
Wordsworth, ‘The History of the Church of 
Rome in the Early Part of the Third Century, 
from the newly discovered Philosophumena, 
with a Dissertation, Translation, and Notes;’ 
—Messrs. Blackwood, a volume of Byzantium 
History, from 716 to 1057, by Mr. George 
Finlay ;—and Mr. Bosworth another attempt 
to enli ten the world on the authorship of 
Junius’s Letters, entitled ‘The Ghost of Junius,’ 
by Francis Ayres. 

“The heroic and manly character of the late 
Duke forms the subject-matter of many new 
works,—History and Biography, Anecdote and 
Romance, Eulogy and Elegy, appearing in 
every variety, and constituting a ‘ Wellington 
Literature.’ The 2d Volume of Mr. Stoeque- 
ler’s Life of the Duke ge aya the work, and 
is perhaps the best for the price, combining 
lite and artistic merit.—The Life, by an 
Old Soldier; Cooke’s Story of Life, Battles, and 
Career; The Life, by James Ward; The Peo- 
ple’s Life; Sir F. H Doyle's Poem, ‘The Fu- 
neral’; Mr. Bennett’s ‘Death March,’ a Poem ; 
Mr. Kelly’s Life, for Boys; The Patriot Hero, 
for readers of all with its beautiful frontis- 
piece of the mate get Duke with the Royal 
Children; Dr. Cumming’s, Dr. Emerton’s, Rev. 
H. Maude’s, Mr. Manly’s, and other orator’s 
Lectures and Sermons—not omitting the 
eleventh edition of Booth’s illustrated History 
of the Battles Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Water- 
loo,—all these, and many more, have their 
several and distinctive merits.” 








Ee 

NEW FRENCH WORKS PUBLISHED BETWEEN JANU- 
ARY 22ND, AND FEB. 5TH, MANY OF WHICH ARE 
NOW ON THE WAY FROM PARIS TO THE SUB- 
SCRIBER. ORDERS EXECUTED IN ABOUT SIX 


WEEKS, BY 
re H. BAILLIERE, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
290 Broadway, New York. 





lamain A. 1 di tite e, contenant 
Banveinents, tes Bandages ss. Avec 189 


Puynoude (M. G. du). De | i 
Hinpet. pty Pa Py ia Monnaie, du credit, et de 


Helena (Dr.) De Yhomme et des races humaines. 12mo. 


r. Hollard is one of the most distinguished disciples 
php yawn mp one aioe - this work is to eatabtinh 
vy scientific be é great thesis of 
sae ald eeees rose great hypothesis of the 
HeBes. Méencires shorets pour onver 4 Vhistoire de la 
cour de Pierre le Grand, et de Catherine ler, d’apré 
les MSS, du Sieur de Villebois. 8vo. Pres 
Macaulay (T. B.) Histoire P Angleterre, traduit en fran- 
gois par le Baron Jules de Perfronnet. 2 vols. Svo. $2 


Hardy (J. A.) Traité de la taille des arbres fruitiérs. 8vo, 
avec 12 gravures sur acier. $1 50. 

Labouret. Monographie de la Famille des Cactées com- 
prenant la synonymie, la classification, et la physiologic, 
avec un traité complet de culture. 12mo. 732 pages. 


Wronski, Historiosophie, ou Science de l'histoire. 2 vols. 


vo. $2. 
Pouillet. Eléments de Physique, expérimentale et de 
Metéorologie. 6th edition, 1963. With an Atlas of Plates. 


Chenu (Dr) Encyclopédie d'histoire naturelle. With 
splendid illustrations, consisting of 
Oiseaux, 3 vols. ‘. 
Coléoptéres, 2 vols. $4 
Quadrumanes and Carnassiers. 2vols. $4. 

Berthier. L’Abbé de l’Epée, sa vie, son apostolat, ses tra- 
vaux, &c. 8vo. $1 50. 

Dalmas (J. B.) La Cosmogonie et la Géologie basées sur 
jes faits physiques, astronomiques et geologiques, qui 
ont été constatés ou admis par les savants du xixe 
siécle, et leur comparaison avec la formation des cieux 
et de la terre selon la Genése. Lyon, 1552, in-&. 

Lefranc. Réfiexions sur les sciences morales dans leurs 
ropperts aux sciences exactes. Bordeaux (1852), in-Sde 

pages. 


Chronologie Universelle, ned Ch. Dreyss, professeur d’his- 
toire au lycée de Versailles 1853. 1 fort vol. in-12. 

Cousin (Victor.) Madame de Longueville. Nouvelles 
études sur les femmes illustres et la société du xviie sié- 
cle. La jeunesse de madame de Longueville. 

Berlioz (Hector), Les Soirées de Yorchestre. In-18. 75c. 

Krasinski (Valérien), Essai sur Vhistoire religieuse des 
nations slaves. Trad. de l'anglais. In-8. ¢2. 

Saurel (Louis J.) Chirurgie navale, ou Etudes cliniques 
sur les maladies chirurgicales que l’on observe le os 
commur.ément a bord des batiments de guerre. In-%, 


$1 25. 

La Finlande, Notes recueillies en 1848 pendant une excur- 
sion de Saint-Pétersbourg 4 Tornéo; par M. le prince 
Emmanuel Galitzin. Paris, 1852. In-8, 2 vol., avec une 
carte et des planches. $3 75. 

Histoire de Amérique méridionale au xvie siécle ; com- 
prenant les découvertes et conquétes des Espagnols et 
des Portugais dans cette partie du monde; par Pau 
Chaix. Premiére partie: Pérou. 1853. 2 vol., in-12, 
cartes. $175. 

Tableau de la Littérature du Nord au moyen age, en Alle- 
magne et en Angleterre, en Scandinavie et en Slavo- 
nie ; par F. G. Eichoff. Paris, 1852. 1 vol.in-8. $1 75. 


MICROSCOPIC VIEWS OF ENGLAND. 


ENGLISH ITEMS; 


OR, MICROSCOPIC VIEWS OF 
ENGLAND AND ENGLISHMEN. 


By MATT. F. WARD, 


Author of “ Letters from Three Continents.” 
One neat vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 





CONTENTS, 
L—-OUR JeDIvinwal. RELATIONS WITH ENG- 


II.—SIXPENNY MIRACLES IN ENGLAND. 
I1L—THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 
1V.—RURAL SCENERY 
V.—ENGLISH WRITERS ON AMERICA. 
VI.—ENGLISH MANNERS. 
VIL—ENGLISH DEVOTION TO DINNER. 
VIII.—ENGLISH GENTILITY. 
1X.—ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
X—PERSECUTION UNDER THE ESTABLISHED 


XL—PRESENT STATE OF THE ESTABLISHED 
~ CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
XIL—HERALDRY. 


“ This is certainly a very clever book, and contains not 
a little that is both true and amusing.”"—AWany Argus. 


“A vigorous volume, which embraces the fiercest on- 
slaught that we have ever read, upon the disposition 
manners, propensities, and social institutions of gland 
and her people.”— Boston Post. 

“This volume abounds with incidents of English life, in 
all ~ ee, ile A Ly A it a a at iene » 
such readers as relish a seasoned repast, capi- 
tal."—Phila. American, 

“ As a retaliation upon British*tourists in America, this 
book should be extensively read by Englishmen; as such 
it will be relished by many in this country. We confess 
oe we have read his book with much pleasure.”—Savan- 
n wa. 

“The book is spiritedly written, and will find favor 
with all."—Daily Globe. 

“The writer of these ted sketches has made no 
transcript from his guide of stupid migrations from 
point to point, interspersed with heavy remarks, but has 
shown uP John Bull in quite a yeey ae that will be 
enjoyed by thousands of readers.”— y Gazette, 

“ The author seems unrivalled in keen powers of obser- 
| vation ; his deseri are sketches and very agreeable, 


more pleasing toan enquirer after truth than an 
more pleasit . udiced in favor of his native 


land, but form a most agreeable enna which we can 


cheerfully recommend.”— Dispatch. 
“This book is interesting and instructive. There are a 
t many facts and a great deal of truth in this volume 
bearing severely upon character and manuers.” 


D, APPLETON & Co. 


m12 2t 200 Broadway. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, AND 
THE 





FOR SALE TO THE TRADE, 


AMERICAN EPHEMERIS, AND NAUTICAL ALMANAC, 1855. 


(Published by authority of the Secretary of the Navy). 


HARRIS’S TREATISE ON 


New 


INSECTS. 
Edition. 


STOCKHARDT’S CHEMICAL FIELD LECTURES FOR AGRICULTURISTS. 
Edited by JAMES E. TESCHEMACHER. 


JOHN 


BARTLETT, CamBrinve@e. f19 





PARTI. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 





THE JUBILEB EDITION OF THE COMPLETE WORKS 
KING ALFRED THE GREAT, 


Now first collected and published in the English Language with Introductory Essays, Notes, Illus- 


trations, Coins, &c,, by some of the principal Anglo-Saxon scholars of the day. 


for the ALFrep ComMITTEE. 
CONTENTS OF 


TICE of the SAXO 


Published 


THE VOLUMES. © 


. AHA AnMony OF THE CHRONICLERS for the period between King ALFrenp’s birth in 849 ag be his ~ ‘een in 901. 
b A eee a PTION of ell the TT of King ALFRED, which have been discovered in modern ti: 
AN 


INTRODUCTORY AESSAY on the state of Learning in the age of King ALrrep. 


KING ALFRED'S WORKS. 
§. TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ENGLAND, in the time of Kin 


moon Y ON THE SAXON 


RED, &c. 
POET Illustrated by a Poetical oe mee of all King ALFrep’s Pozms. 
An ESSAY ON THE POLITICAL 8T TATE of the World ALFRED. 


KING ALFRED'S 
1. Orosrus’s CrRonIcie, 
2. Bepe’s EcciesiasticaL History. 
3. Borrurus’s CONSOLATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
4. Tue Merares or Borruivs. 
5. Proverss, &c. 
6. Hanp Book. 


The Volumes will be Embellished with Plates of King 


White Horse, a Map of Saxon England, Weyland Smith 
issued. 


in the time of King 


WORKS; NAMELY, 


9, ALFRED's WILL. 

10. Grecory’s Pasrorat Care. 

11, Grecory’s DiALocurs. 

12, FLOWERS FROM St. AUGUSTINE. 
Atrrep’s Coins, King ALrren’s Jewel, a view of Uffington 
s Cave, &., one of which will be given with every part, as 





For the Sale of the above in America (fifty copies only having been set aside for that market), the Committee 


have appointed as Agents 


Orders for them to be sent beatae or to DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, N. Y. 





NO MEDIC CINE IN THE HOUS E!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RKRHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CoRNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMP ARABLE REMEDY, 
and we make our “ assurance doubly sure” by the testi- 
mony of a “ multitude of witnesses "—by the grateful ex- 
preatene of the poor, the honest acknowledgments of 
the rich, and the official and professional statements of 
persons ‘in office and of 
EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 

The chief ingredient of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by volcanic fire, and no article on a lady's toilet can be 
found freer from uncleanly. or substances—indeed, 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 

has been before the public not three yeste, pnd only 
recently introduced into New York and th ew Eng- 

land States, yet it has already become a staple, ans 
throughout the whole Eastern market it is in the 

est demand. We have not as yet paid much attention > 
its introduction for other than the uses of persons afflict- 
ed and for family purposes ; and already we have nearly 
a hundred Testimonials like the following from the most 


RELIABLE SOURCES, 


AND OTHER ANIMALS 


INVALUABLE! 
“We take teat at Peemre in recommending the MEXI- 
CAN MUsT INIMENT to all our friends a ee, 

py best article we have ever used for SO 
BRUISES. SPRAINS, or GALLS in HORSES. We Sate 
used it extensively, and always a — 
men have also used it for severe Bruises 
well as for Rheumatic Pains, and they all p— A acts ke 

c—we can only say that we have entirely abandoned 
the use of any other a 
J. M. HEWITT, 


AMER} CAN WS EXPE co. 


VIRGIL Co.'s, 


aw WELLS, FARGO & O0-s 
Principal Offices—Comer Third and Mar- 


ket Streets, St. Louis, and 
804 Broapway, New York. 
j22 tf A. G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors, 


showing that for 


HOKSES 
it is likewise 


Foreman for 


bs - | 
FE 
FE 





TRUBNER & Co., 12 Parernoster Row. 
£19 3t 


New Work on Chili. 


Will be published 
On SATURDAY, Marcu 12rn, 
CORDILLERA AND PAMPA, 


Mountain AND PLatn. 








SKETCHES OF A JOURNEY 
IN 
CHILI AND THE ARGENTINE 
PROVINCES IN 1849. 


By Limvur. ISAAC G. STRAIN, USN. 
In one handsome 12mo, volume, cloth gilt. 


HORACE H. MOORE, 
Down Town Bookstore. 
Corner of Hanover street and Exchange Place. 





ALSO NOW READY, 
4th Edition, 

HENRY OF OFTERDINGEN: 

A ROMANCE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF NOVALIS 
(Friedrich von Hardenberg). 
In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 
HORACE H. MOORE, 


DOWN TOWN BOOK STORE, 
Corner Hanover street and Exchange Place, 
New York. m12 





[Marcu 12, 12, %53 


THE NEW 
ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIc 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HY DROPA. 
THY AND HYGIENE. An Illustrated work, yi9, 
over 300 engravings, embracing Outlines of Anatomy: 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and 
the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and Hydropa;y;, 
Cookery; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatmen: - Spe 
cial Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, including \, 
nature, causes, symptoms, and treatment of all kno wh 
diseases; Application to Surgical Diseases; Applica;; 
of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery; with 
complete Index. By R. T. Trait, M.D. Two 12mo, yo) 
umes, substantially bound, price $2 50. 

Published by Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau strep, 
“s ma 

popular reference, we know of no work which cay 


aul fpd oe ace. Without any parade ¢ Sor apes terms, it 
8 strictly scientific; the names plain and simple 
the points explained spain eat importance ; devote: i 
progress, the editor is nm ve to theory; he dovs not 
shock the general reoder' iy oe ical pltraisms, while he 
forcibly demonstrates the benefits of modern improv. 
ments. Of all the numerous publications which have op. 
Walle. = as wide populagite, as issued by Fowlers and 

_ none are more — to general utility 
than t his’ ig c}> comprehensive, Wwell-arranged Ency. 








” = ane 5 Ml whether in favor of My dropethy or no! 
should have the information embodied in this work.” _ 
Democratic Standard. 


“A vol f t beauty, IL 
cena estan at Ha RTs 

FOWLERS AND WELIS have all Wors 
on Water Cure, Phrenology, ri oma Phono- 
graphy, Magnetism, and Psychology. The Trade 
supplied. m2 





PARKER’S 


SCHOOL READERS. 


The publishers of the National Series of 
School Readers, by R. G. Parker, A. \. 
would respectfully call the attention of the 
friends of education to the following distin- 
guishing features which, it is believed, give 
them a decided preference over every other se- 
ries of Reading-Books now before the public — 


1. Mr. Parker's Principles and Rules for Meghanic: 
Reading. It has been ttuly said that “the princi = 
difficulty in teaching the art of reading, consists in con- 
veying to the peee 3 a clear idea of tone, modulation, and 
inflation of the voice.” In common conversation, r 
marks Mr. Parker, “ nature directs, with unerring pre: 
sion, and therefore it is only by holding the mirror up to 
nature, that the teacher can expect to see her as she is 
—(See her's fi Introductory Lessons” in reading.) 

2. Intellectual Reading,—This is another object aimed 
at by the author of these Readers. Every reading les- 
son, even an Pama XE story for children, should contain 
important information ; so essen did Mr. Parker re- 
gard ard this feature of ‘his books, that he has taken care 

at every piece, icles Olan selected or original, should be 
ere as well as interesting ; and the better to se- 
cure this, he has given marginal oy to apn and il- 
lustrate whatever would oteawine 3s obscure to the pu- 

—so that the oe n school might be made 

e vehicle of ~ 3" formation. He assumes that a 
knowledge of what is read is essential to good reading, 
and to the cultivation of a taste for reading. 

3. The rtment of Rhetorical Reading.—To this 

Me Parker has devoted particular attention, as it is the 
highest as he as the most difficult attainment in the 
art of read ee eeirenes to the “ Introductory Les 
sons in er re it will be see iy? by rhetorical read- 
ing is not meant = spouting, natura! reading 
a participation in the my ae a pellestian of the feel- 
ings of the author read 'y, Mr. Parker, so far 
from the pupil to tothe par ricular management 
— attention from it—by 

with the subject itself, 
noes igi fee will be sure to give the right 
is, to avoid what is 


© object 
tly termed “ Shae reading,” 80 repulsive in most of our 
This characteristic is peculiar to this series of 
Readers. In this view Mr. ker is sustained by the 
most distinguished educators of every country. To men- 
tion e—Dr. tely says:—" A reader is La to 
pay > too aench hh attention to his voice, not only if he pa 

any at all, but if he does not strenuously labor to with- 
draw his attention from it eye 















principle, that 
must he vet me a feeling’ oon and in- 
ithout di the reading-boo -books of 

the publ e this series by Mr. 
Barker to be sheet Aye the a of all interested in 





the proper instruc 


A G Book has rec been added to this series 
—by David Price.-which 1 iti i will be found a valu- 
able accompaniment to the ers. Both authors have 


anarten the national standard of orthography—Dr. Web- 
ster. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., Publishers, 


4 51 John street, New York. 
f 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE METROPOLITAN, 
FOR MARCH. 


Prue FROM ROME IN i848 
Ix. L 
rlis nyrrative deseribes meaty all a orca 
ces and yon Aer cy hone coe sought his down- 
from the of te It translated from an Italian 
3 0 
oe oe ceed ae dams, of the 
t have ever appeared in a 


TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS 


IN 1800 AND 1952. 

—JAPAN—ITS RELIGI 8 oe 

WAU MINPLUENCE “OF CATHOLIC THEOLO- 
VIL-STATE EDUCATION. 

—AU HIP IN AMERICA. . 
vik Norice OF THE HIGHT KEV. DR, HIGGINS. 
.—LITERA 4 
XULITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

XiIL—RECORD OF EY ENTs. 

Each number of the Metropolitan will contain forty- 
eight pages, es octavo, printed on paper, from a 
_ clear, bold type, forming, at the end of the year, a 
fandsome yolume of nearly 600 pages, of the most choice 
Catholic literature. 

TERMS.—The Work will be delivered to subscribers in 
the principal cities, or sent by mail, free of postage, at 
#2 per annum, in advance. Single numbers 18% cents. 

CLUBS SUPPLIED ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS: 

8 copies will be sent by mail (to one address), free 


of postage, for one year, for........+..++ peter 
6 copies Oe cn ast epee PYTTTTITI TI TTT Sucecves a 
LS.coples LOF.....sccccsvagecdccccesevesocsscececcseces 20 


No subscription will be received for less than 12 
months, commencing, in all cases, with the first number 
of the volume. 5 

As this work is conducted strictly on the cash 
principle, no attention will be paid to any orders unac- 
companied with the cash. 4 

rz” A specimen number will be sent, ppotettousy. to 
such as may wish act as agents, or otherwise aid in 
disseminating the Work, on application to the publishers, 
personally, or by letter, prepaid. 


JOHN MURPHY & Co., Publishers, 
178 Market street, Baltimore. 
[SB Subseriptions received, and the Work 
supplied to Canvassers and others on the same 


terms as the Publishers, in 
New York: Wm. Taylor & Co., Booksellers, 16 Park 


Rosion: Redding & Co., Booksellers, 8 State street, 
Be pm it P. F. Cunningham, Bookseller, 104 South 
ird street. 
Pittsburg : George Quigley, Bookseller, Fifth, near 
Smithfield street. 
Cincinnati: John B. Mahony, Bookseller, 167 Sycamore 
street. 
St. Louis: John Coates, Bookseller, 65 Market street. 
ae Orleans: Thomas O'Donnel, Bookseller, 160 Camp 
street. 
Washin n, D. C.: Hugh Cameron, Bookseller, Todd’s 
Building, Penn, Avenue. 
Toronto, Canada W.: William Halley. 
(#~ Subscriptions received by Catholic Book- 
sellers and Periodical Dealers generally. 
_THE APRIL NUMBER will contain a learned Disserta- 
tion on the Hey my eH the Scriptures in the Vulgar 
Tongue,” by the Most Rev. Dr. Dixon, Primate of Ireland. 
Tne “ Religious History of Japan” will be continued, il- 
ustrated with engravings, which will present to the 
readers of the Metropolitan facts and details in relation 
to the manners, cus and habits of the Japanese that 


have nevee appeared be in the English lanauage. 
ml2 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
BOSTON, 
HAVE NEARLY READY, 


L 
GENESIS AND GEOLOGY; or, An Investi- 
gation into the Reconciliation of the Modern Doc- 
trines of ( with the Declarations of Scrip- 
ture. yt B. A. With an Introduc- 
tion, by Edward Hitchcock, D, D., LL. D., President 
of Atuherst College, author of * ‘ligion of Geology,” 








1. 
LIFE AND HEALTH; or, the Laws and 


Means of Paysites! Culture ; with numerous Ilustra- 
tions. B . A. Alcott, M. D. pethor of. the 
en oune 's Guide.” “ Young Woman's Guide,” 


TIL. : 
=. Laas amar OF SUNNYSIDE; or, A 
ri ute to the Memory of the authoress of* Sunny- 
wide ‘ Hho’ at vember Five,” “Tell Tale,” &c., &c. 


Iv. 
WOoDWORTH'S AMERICAN MISCELLA- 
. hymen Bh Il. of a great American Series 


of the United States x 
humerous Kngravings of p bmp ED Ree oy » - 


CROSBY, NICHOLS & COMPANY'S 


LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir of Mrs. Ware. 
MEMOIR OF MARY L. WARE, Wife of Hen 
Ware, Jr. By Rev. Epwarp B. Hatt. Wit 
a fine engraving on steel. 

Fourth edition. 12mo. Price $125. 
“ A book like this is « great gift to the world. It isa 
light in the pathway of every-day life. . . Itis a judicious, 
affectionate record of a strong, earnest, consistent Chris- 
tian life."—Buffulo Commercial Advertiser. 
“In many respects, Mrs. Ware is a very model; we 
could not doubt her genuine godliness, nor withhold any 
thing from the admiration due to exalted worth. The 
reader will agree with us, that it is a work of great inte- 
rest."—New York Evangelist. 

“Let no ny let no woman, neglect to read 
this book. One can hardly fail to be made better by a 
perusal of it."—Portland Advertiser. 

“ Among the biographies of Christian women, eminent 
for their piety, their meek devotion to their religious 


this memoir of Mrs. Ware deserves to take a high rank.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Mrs. Ware at Osmotherly. 
THE SICKNESS AND HEALTH OF THE 
PEOPLE OF BLEABURN. 


l vol. 16mo. Price 50 cents. 
“Mrs. Ware, ‘the Good Lady’! And what woman ever 
better deserved this title, given her by the * people of 
Bleaburn’? For, reader, this little tale is of her, and of | 
her Christian doings during her visit at Osmotherly ; and 
if you are so unfortunate as to know nothing of her or cf 
her doings, do not content yourself with this little tale ; 
but, after reading this, go forthwith and buy Dr. Hall's 
Memoir of her, and read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest its beautful illustration of what a’ true Christian 
woman may be and do.”"—Christian Inquirer, 
“The story is one that no person will think of layin 
down, when once they begin to read it, until the last wor 
of the last page has been reached.”— 7raveller. 





Reminiscences of Thought and 
Feeling. 
REMINISCENCES OF THOUGHT AND 
FEELING, By the author of “ Visiting 

my Relations.” 
16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


“Avery interesting. vignant book, and every body is 
tw 


reading it. . .. do a great deal of good by 


clearing up people’s morbid moods of mind, and showing 
that an entire trust and reliance on God are the best me- 
dicine of the heart. This work shows how valuable a 
k can be written out of the history of a private life.” 
—Cincinnati Paper. 


Mrs. Chadwick’s Cook-Book. 
HOME COOKERY: a Collection of Tried Re- 
ceipts, both Foreign and Domestic. By Mrs. 
J.Cuapwick. Second Edition. 12mo. Price, 
50 cents. 


“The ladies say, and they always say what is true, that 
this isa very good cook-hook. It is cookery brought up 
to the present time,—the latest inventions,—suited to the 
state of the market, and the nineteenth century, gene- 
rally."—Cincinnati Paper. 
HEBREW LYRICAL HISTORY; or, Select 
Psalms, arranged in the order of the events to 
which they relate. With Introductions and 
Notes, by Taomas Butrixcu. 16mo. Price, 
87 1-2 cents. 


From a Letter of Rev. Dr. James Watxer, President of 
Harvard College. 


Year Book of Facts for 1853. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Annual of Scientific Di 
fo ise ¢e Discovery, 


Or, Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, exhibiting the 


most important discoveries and improvements in Me- 
chanics and Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mine- 
ralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities. &c., together 
with a list of recent Scientific Publications ; a classified: 
list of Patents ; Obituaries of eminent Scientific Men; 
an index of Important Papers in Scientific Journals, 
Reports, &c. Edited by David A. Wells. With portrait 
of Prof. A. D. Bache, of Washington, D. C" 12mo, 416 
pages. Price $1 25. 
ALSO, 


Pleasant Pages for Young People; 


profession, and their holy conduct in all the walks of :ife, Or, Book of Home Education and Entertainment. By S. 


Prout Newcombe. With numerous illustrations. Con- 
taining Moral Lessons—Natural History—History—Ob- 
ject Lessons—Travels—Foreign Traveller—Physical Ge- 
ography—Drawing and Perspective—Music, Poetry, etc. 
lomo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

This work is designed for the pleasure and profit of 
young people, and, as the title indicates, intended as an 
aid to Home Education. The great variety of subjects 
presented and withal so skilfully treated as to make truth 
simple and attractive, renders it an admirable family 
book for winter evenings and summer days. 


Chambers’s Repository of Instructive 
and Amusing Papers. 


With Mustrations. Vol. I. An entirely New Series, and 
containing original articles. Contents of this Volume: 
The Cotton Metropolis—Australia and its Gold Regions 
—Helen Gray—Madame De Sevigné—her Life and Let- 
ters—The Rhine—Mina Block; the Face Model—The 
Pilgrim Fathers—Spirits of the Paradise Lost. 

A volume of this interesting reading will be issued 
every two months. 


Footsteps of our Forefathers; 
What they Suffered and what they Sought. Describing 
Localities, and Portraying Personages and Events, con- 
spicuous in the Struggles for Religious Liberty. By 
James G. Miall. With thirty-six illustrations by Ane- 
lay, from Sketches by the Author, engraved by Dickes, 
London. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


Philip Doddridge; his Life & Labors. 


A Centenary Memorial. By John Stoughton, author of 
“Spiritual Heroes,” etc. With anintroductory chapter 
by James G. Miall, from the “ Footsteps of our Fore- 
fathers.” Frontispiece and [luminated Title. Imo. 
cloth. Price 60 cts. 


A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, 


Exhibiting a Systematic view of that Science. By Samuel 
Davidson, D. D. A new revised edition, 2 vols., 8yo. 
cloth. Price #5. 


The Preacher and the King; 


Or, Bourdaloue in the Court of Louis XTV.; being an ac- 
count of the Pulpit Eloquence of that distinguished Era. 
Translated from the French of L. Bungener. Paris: 
17th edition. With an Introduction, by the Rev. George 
Potts, D. D., New York, 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


ALSO, 

A WORK OF THRILLING INTEREST. 
FIRST EDITION ALL SOLD IN SIX DAYS. 
SECOND EDITIFN ALL ENGAGED, 
Third Edition now in Press. 


The Captive in Patagonia; 














“T have looked it over, and have been greatly pleased 
with it, throughout. Not only is the literary execution 
such as to bring out the unequalled devotional beauty 
and sublimity a those ancient lyrics, for the benefit of 
general readers; but it must also add, as it seems to me 
and not a little, to their moral and religious effect. i 
cannot conceive of a better book to be read in the daily 
devotions of the family; the introduction to the Psalm 
and the Psalm being read together.” 


THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a Visit 
toa Religious Sceptic. Third edition. 12mo. 
Price $1 25. 


of the Bible and the simple faith which it enjoins."—New 
York (Baptist) Recorder. 

“There is an elevation in the tone of the work, an ease 
and elegance in the style, and a force in its logic, which 
will place it high among books on the evidences... ....- 
Whoever has written it has done a noble work.”—Cincin- 
nati Herald, 

IN PRESS. 
To be ready early in March. 





GERS, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” 
1vol.12mo. Price $1 25. 


Or, Life among the Giants. A Personal Narrative by 
Benjamin Franklin Bourne. With illustrations. 12mo., 
cloth. Price 4% cts. 

This work, by Capt. Bourne—who was taken captive 
and retained three months by the Patagonians—gives an 
account of his capture and final escape; a description of 
this strange people, of which little or nothing has hereto- 
fore been known; their manners, customs, habits, pur- 
suits, the ge ph its soil, productions, &c. 

It will be found a work of uncommon interest as well as 
instruction to all classes of readers. Two large editions 
have been taken up at once, and the Trade out of the city 
have not yet begun to be supplied. 

Those wanting the work would do well to forward early 
orders, in order to secure a prompt supply. m2 2t 


2 AT > 
60 t#” CAMP STREET. 23 60 
MEDICAL TEXT BOOKS, 


RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY IN THIS CITY, 

t#” The Subscriber respectfully solicits the attention 
of the Students of Louisiana University, and the Profes- 
sion generally, to his extensive and well assorted stock of 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL WORKS, 
which is not equalled by any other establishment in the 


Union, and which he offers at prices that cannot fail to 
give satisfaction to purchasers. 








CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 
BOSTON. m3 tf 





Call and examine the stock and prices of 
% tf J. B. STEEL, 60 Camp street. 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 


(MEDICAL, &c.), 


1—WILSON’S PORTRAITS OF THE DIS- 
EASES OF THE SKIN. To be completed in 8 folio 
work, | peer the fmportant sulject represented es 
published in this country 


2.—HENLE'S TREATISE ON GENERAL 
AP RSE emp Bee te German br 
8—DE BOISMONT’S RATIONAL HIS- 


TORY OF HALLUCINATIONS, APP ON 
VISIONS, &c., &c. fal trom the French a 


edition. s Ticdecacal elione octavo. 
4—MEIG’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. Second edition, 
enlarged. 1 vol 8vo. 


5.—HEADLAND’S TREATISE ON THE 
ACTION OF MEDICINES. 1 vol. 8vo. 
6—TILTS ELEMENTS OF HEALTH, 


AND PRRCIPLES OF FEMALE HYGIENE. 1 
vol. royal 


7.—BULL ON “THE MATERNAL MAN- 
AGUENT OF CHILDREN. A newand enlarged 


8—COMFORTS THOMSONIAN PRAC- 
TICE OF MEDICINE. 4th edition. 8vo. 
9—AN ENGLISH-GERMAN AND GER- 


MAN-ENGLISH CLapoAL PHRASE BOOK. By 
Montgomery Johns, M 


10.—PIGGOTTS DENTAL CHEMISTRY 
AND METALLURGY. With Illustrations. 

11—DR. DARLINGTON’S FLORA CAS- 
_mtoa; or, Botanizing Companion. 1 vol. royal 


12—THE PHYSICIAN'S VISITOR'S LIST 
FOR 1854. 


13—COOPER ON AGED SIGHT, NEAR- 


SIGHT, AND IMPAIRED VISION. From the se- 
cond London edition. 


14.—OBSTETRICS, PATHOLOGY, AND 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By Prof. Simpson, of 
the University of Edinburgh. 


15.—WYTHE’'S GUIDE TO THE USE AND 


STUDY oF. THE-MICROSCOPE. A new and en- 
larged edition. 


16.—RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY AB- 
STRACT of the Medical Sciences. No. 17. 


17—WALTONS OPERATIVE OPTHAL- 
MIO SURGERY. Illustrated. 


(MISCELLANEOUS AND JUVENILE.) 


18—MRS. LEES AFRICAN WANDER- 
ERS. Illustrated. 
19.—MRS. LEE’'S BUSH LIFE, and Adven- 


tures of Capt. Spencer in Australia. 


20.—MRS. LEE'S ANECDOTES OF THE 








Boston, Feb. 14, 1853. 


BURNHAM BROTHERS 
Siar Noss Agsiene, Band 00 CORNIILL ihe il a chon _— 
NILES's WEEKLY REGISTER. 
sOpUnaN SDTOLOR ADA. 
ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA. 
THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. 
SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 

ete. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

60 vols. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
itr ELL’S LIVING AGE. 
PETER | PORCUPINE’S WORKS. 
WASHINGTON’S WORKS. 

12 vols. 


UNIVERSAL HIST ORY, ANCIENT AND 


THE SENNY CYCLOPADIA. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


SPARKS'S LIF LIFE & WORKS OF WASHING= 
SPARKS’S LIFE & WORKS OF FRANKLIN. 


COOPER'S NOVELS. 
KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
THE HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
Qu A RTERLY REVIEW. 
ANNALS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

20 vols. 





BY OFFICIAL AUTHORITY. 


BRADSHAW’S 
CONTINENTAL RAILWAY, STEAM NAVIGATION, 
AND CONVEYANCE 


GUIDE, 


A TRAVELLER'S MANUAL for the Whole Cie 


Europe: Containing every information connected with 
Railways, Steam Navigation, 
ae Instructions for Travellers. 


ted oftctafy tn thi this work, foun, tee Fay mat oy 


the Admiralty 
‘WITH A LARGE MAP, 


Price 38 cents. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE FOR GREAT 


BRITAIN, with a MAP.—Price 25 cents, 
baperest by DAVID pavinesy 
09 Nassau street, N. ¥. 


and Conveyances; and 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS, DOCUMENTS, 
OFFICIAL MILITARY WORKS, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR at, 
WRITERS. 
Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 
No. 91 Joun street, New York, 
large Stock of these well known Pens, Suitable 


Sr ereey eens earn alwa bef 
aro ctieed tu the Erase: Tradgon ieee ne van. and 


MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers ;j 
Steel Pens, 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 





pec adery engen p hop to impose on -~*eaamaaae Ken. 
OBSERVE! 

Aut viens naruberen oncom 
are genuine, ic is ad 

further, that that in all cases where, his Rumbers, and 

lith capesial reference to his No. No. eh THE Pens are nor 


fig tf ieee < oon AGENT. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


CURE OF A DISORDERED LIVER AND BAD 
eg om 
a Letter from Mr. rkus, Cher 
Cory ob teed Usted, tated Gn tone 
To Professor HoLLoway. 
Sia,—Your Pills and Oi plmens 
on our sale list of Froqresery =p for some year. 





me to let know the particulars of u case. She h d 
nt for years with a disordered liver, and ba! 
digestion. On occasion, Le the Virule nee 


t doubts 
being able to bear under it; fortunately she was 
Gaeek to try she informs me that after T io 
send one - ne done she nent seit = 
con take yt though she used only three 
Boxes, she 8 now in the enjoyment of Ly ep health. l 
more cases, but the above, from 


the Pagan t io attack, and and hin fay I think, 
pea vor of your astonishin 

eeaggt: (Signed) RW. KIRKUS 
AN EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF Bi FEVER, 


ee aed the -t LAND. 
Copy of a fobart sd a ourier, 


of he tar, by Maso Ji 
Margaret M‘Connigan, nineiocn years of age, ee 
at New Town, had been suffering from a violent rheum- 
atic fever for upwards of two months, which had eo- 
tirely deprived her of the use of her limbs; during this 
pe he care of the most eminent medi 
cal men in Hobart Town, and by them her case was cou- 
Hnioway''clcbaied Pil, which se Sate! 
loway’s ce whi consented to do, 
and i 4 redible short space of time they effected a 
perfect cure. 


CURE OF A PAIN AND TIGHTNESS IN THE CHEST 


AND STOMACH OF A PERSON 84 YEARS OF - 
rom Messrs. 7 now. Proprietors of the Lynn 

x Ad =! pom nm vouch for the he ei cing state- 
amend —Auguat 2d, 1 i. 


To Professor HoLLow ‘ 
eel des ire tohear’ testimony to the effects of 





AYLOR & MAURY, Booksellers and 4 


s Pills. Forsome years I suffered severely from om 
gehinaton city, can th 










s — AND INSTINCTS OF ADTMALA. Tilus- a Ep a 4 and tightness in the s which was also ac 
ted. tioners, W. 
works of an official ¢ 


can supply any orders companied 
°1—MRS. LEE'S ANECDOTES OF THE|tonment haracter, issued at the seat of Go- | fempanied by & shortness of 


CTs BIRDS. HES, inted ts mili 

RAD REPTILES - ia books ‘publish icine plished by au r thority , of the War. bt. acquainted with their cos ae Il am now ee by 
22—THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF |* withe United St States’ Cavalry Tactics. vols. Ilustrat- | Sit : 

ANIMALS. Illustrated. Price $5 (very scarce). 


23.—_THE EMPLOYMENT OF SAINTS IN “waynes Sword Exercise. #1. 
HEAVEN. By Harbaugh. Scotts Infantry Pacts © ws. 
24.—-THE RAILWAY AND STEAMBOAT | (ross’s Military 





(Signed) HENRY O©OE, North street, * 
Lynn, Norfolk. 
These celebrated Pita are wonderfully efficacious in 





Instructions i viel id Artillery—H bey ve oy hoe eg 
ANECDOTE BOOK. Illustrated, Instructions for Mountain _— Sting Female Scrofula, or King’ 
25—THE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER.| MComb’s Courts. Bilious Complaints Fevers of all kinds Sore Throats 
Forming vol. 12 of the Young American’s Library. Army and Navy Register. Blotches Secondary Symp 
26.—THE MINE—Its Subterranean Wonders | _"#vy Artillery, &c. 529 | Bowel Complaints Head-ache 









and Productions. Illustrated. 


toms 
tion Tic Douloureux 
EMNANT of the edition of the “Blue | 6ouSS ationofthe tt eeanoto Tumours 
27.—THE SHIP—Its History, Uses, &c. With Umetigntionet the iatemmetien 
















Book,” or United States’ Government Register, Jaundice Ulcers 
Iilustrations. ing the May 3s salary, and and location of ererz public + 0 Liver Complaints Worms of all — 
cer, civil and military, in pay of the Uni Debility Lumbago en fine 
28.—THE oe Rural Toils and Plea- P Price #3. A few copies aabiiin ef the late edition, | ine Ww aie. 
sures. ustrations, ‘or Dyse eumatism 
29—THE OCEAN—Its Wonders and Pro- TAYLOR & MAURY, yr pores y wrae 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor HoLLowsy, 2+ 

'’ by all respecta- 

bie Dre ——. Bar. sane rin Meslcine : out the 
ee : 

TAYLOR & MAURY, nay at gh cents, BI neue nts, and 1 60 50 each. Wholesale 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, | 78'S" Sikts New York, 


ducts. With Illustrations. Booksellers, near 9th St., Washington, D.C. 
30.—GEMS OF SACRED VERSE. A choice | 2” 

selection from American and English Poets. 
31—THE DIAL OF LOVE. By Mary How- 

itt. With Illustrations. 
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: AGENTS, &c, ta” There is a considerable saving by taking the larg*" 
< 32. pe wth sg ory PIG. aaa ke - WASHINGTON, D.C. = a, for ihe e« of patients in every 
; eow 
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WILLIS P. HAZARD, 


178 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, 
THE ROMAN; a Poem. 
BY SYDNEY YENDYS. 
From the last London edition. 
12mo, 75 cents. 


TALES OF THE COLONIES ; 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT SETTLER 
AND HIS FAMILY IN THE WILDS OF AUSTRALIA. 
Rowcrort, a resident Magistrate. 


By CHARLES 
12mo, cloth, $1. 
With cigh ie sizih London edition." 


BY B. 8. 
poems, many years, breath- 


12mo. Cloth, "Be. Gilt edges, $1. 
COOKERY AS IT SHOULD BE ; 

A Practical for the Dining and Kitch 
From flow. Be of 2 pao tre. Good 
12mo. Illustrated. '15 cents. 

THE GAME OF NATIONS; 

OR, THE CONTEST OF THE FOUR RACES. 

A New Amusement for Social Parties, by a Lady of Phil- 
Fifty-two Cards, in neat Case, 50 cents. 


KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
A new edition, with large, clear type. 


16mo, Se, Gilt edges, $1. Calf antique, $2. 
THE LITTLE SISTER ; 


OR, THE CHILD FROM THE CRADLE TO THE SCHOOL. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
With sixteen exquisite Plates. 


nated, T5c.. Richly colored Plates, Cloth, 
saan #1. Do. sides edges, $1 25. 
Second edition next week. 


GOCKEL AND SCRATCHFOOT ; 
OR, THE HISTORY OF TWO LITTLE CHICKENS. 
Small 4to. Four beautiful plates. [uminated boards, 50c, 
Colored plates, Cloth, 75c. Gilt edges and side, $1. 
Second edition next week. 


THE ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE ; 
OR, TRUE TALES OF ENTERPRISE. 


With Engravings. 
Royal lémo. Cloth, 75c. Gilt sides and edges, ¢1. 


Fourth edition now ready. 


PARENT’S ASSISTANT. 


By Miss Edgeworth. 
Six fine plates. Ro: l6mo. 
Tbe Gilt edges, $1, 


Second edition next week. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE TOY BOOKS. 
Cock Robin, Three Bears, House that Jack Built, and 


Each printed on linen expressly prepared for the purpose, 
With Beunevens elated pleturen. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


THE STORY OF REYNARD THE FOX. 


From the New tion of Goethe’s Version, 
was Bi... ed by ia . 
i e complete set of thirty in number, 
designed by ei ie eee in Germany, , 
an in the most sumptuous manner, on 
exquisite book will be reproduced coun 
with all the beauty of the Ag +64 


some idea be fi h 
wer pai mayb Bp ne yoen ft is stated that $20,000 
Pm an imperial éto. volume. In full cloth gilt, 

«“ Halt calf gilt ges, #12, Terkor morocco, extra, $15. 
$s there but a limited edition printed, and pro- 
pably be never reprinted in such bean re oe yi subscri- 
aud state the style of binding. nae em 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By Rev. John Keble. 
With exquisitely printed Vignette Illustrations in Tints. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt, morocco elegant, and calf onto. 
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SON OB OOOO ae ae ae 


MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & Co. 


Have the pleasure of announcing to the Trade and Literary World, one of tl ; 
important Auction Sales of Books that has ever taken place in thin country. Se cietee 
the entire collection of . 


Choice, Splendid and Standard Ancient and Modern Books, 


RECENTLY FORMED IN EUROPE, BY MR. ©. WELFORD, 
OF THE LATE WELL KNOWN FIRM OF 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


With the intention of re-commencing business in New York, but which, fr 
his intentions, he has consigned to them for unreserved sale, on 


Wednesday, April 27th, 


Anp Nivr Fotrowine Days, at toem Sate Rooms, No. 13 Park Row. 


‘ The Catalogue will comprise nearly 3000 lots, and amongst them there is scarcely one that 
is not deserving the attention of gentlemen connected with public or private libraries, on the 


und of intrinsic literary value, scarcity and rarity, or beauty of condition. Almost all 
ame of literature are included in the collection, and it 4 especially rich x Gate 
relating to 


English Literature, Poctry and the Draia, Belles Leitios, the 
Eine Aris, Voyages ad Travels, History, &e., 


ALL NEW AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 


So fine an assortment of the best editions of the Standard English Authors of the Eliza- 
bethan, the Augustan Age of Queen Anne, and the Georgian Eras, has never been seen in 
New York, nor could it be equalled from the combined stocks of all the Bookstores in the 
United States, 

The collection of Books on America is exceedingly choice and extensive, and the beautiful 
condition of each article is equally remarkable with its scarcity and historical importance. 
In Rare Tracts, Early Voyages and Travels, State Histories, '~ graphies and other works 
connected with the 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE WESTERN CONTINENT, 


Generally, it is unrivalled by any collection ever submitted to the public. 


GREAT SALE OF SPLENDID BOOKS. 


It will compose 


om a change in 


Catalogues will be ready four weeks previous to the sale, and will be forwarded to any 
address on application to the Auctioneers, 13 Park Row, or to Mr. C. B. Nortoy, Irving 
Bookstore, Chambers street, New York. 


The Entire Collection will be on view three days ph the sale, when the inspection of it is 
recommended to all amateurs of choice literature and splendid books. 


TRUBNER & CO., 


(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY AGENCY, 
12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN (Old and Modern) 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 


And everything connected with 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 


They advantages, with respect to capital and experience, which enable them successfully to compete with 


possess 
any London House. 
CONSIGNMENTS OF AMERICAN BOOKS 


From all parts of the United States, are respectfully solicited; and T. & Co. are at all times prepared to make advan- 


ces of ONE HALF the invoice value. 
CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


T. & Co. believe they are the only firm in the AMERICAN business who have established Agents in Paris, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, Amsterdam, Berlin, Copenhagen, ape’ &c., and dealing directly with these Agents, are able to offer 
superior advantages for buying and selling on the ontinent. 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


AND OTHER FOREIGN WORKS. 
531 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pas advertiser respectfully invites attention to his stock, to which very large additions have 
rece mad d are also now on the way. 

ql the publication of Catalogues and Lists from time to time ontey Seis, will be offered to all classes of persons 

t the ard old and new books published in France, Belgium, Spain, and Italy, and the direct co-ope- 

ration of well established houses in those countries will secure a regular execution of all orders intrusted to me as 

well as moderate prices ; and these advantages will be realized at least as fully as through any other house. 


FRANCIS HORSFALL, Librairie Hirangere, 
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CHOICH BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 





PUBLISHED BY 


DANIEL DANA, JR., 


AGENT, 
NO. 20 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





— 


The Holiday Week, and Other Sketches ; 


Being the First Series of “Shades of Character.” By the author of 
“Charlie Burton.” With twenty-one fine engravings. 1 volume, 229 
pages, 16mo., fine muslin, 75 cents; gilt edges, 88 cents. 


Norton Hargrave, and Other Sketches; 


Being the Second Series of “Shades of Character.” By the author of 
the preceding. With fourteen fine engravings. 1 volume, 248 
pages, 16mo., fine muslin, 75 cents; gilt edges, 88 cents. 


The Prize Day, and Other Sketches. 


Being the Third Series of “Shades of Character.” By the author of the 
preceding. With thirteen fine engravings. 1 volume, 256 pages, 
16mo., fine muslin, 75 cents ; gilt edges, 88 cents. 

“The ‘Sketches and Shades of Characfer’ present such drawings to the mind as will 
not easily be forgotten.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


“These beautiful volumes contain, each, a score of different stories, every one of 
them conveying, in a charming manner, some moral lesson to the young mind The 
dainty wood-cuts which embellish their pages make the sketches ‘twice told tales,’ 
Rotter or handsomer books for the young are not to be found.”—Southern Literary 
Gazette. 


“ They are written in an engaging style, and it is the design of each sketch to convey 





an important moral lesson, e cannot too earnestly recommend these volumes to 
our young readers.”—//artford Times. 
Timid Lucy. 


By the author of “My Little Geography,” “Fear not, Little Flock.” 
With four beautiful illustrations, executed by Bobbett & Edmonds, 


from designs by Matteson, 1 volume, 238 pages, 16mo., fine muslin, 
75 cents; gilt edges, 88 cents 
“An slogans volume, in blue covers, with gilt leaves, and expressive pictorial illus- 


trations. Itis a touching and beautiful story, and well calculated to instil religious 
principles in the minds of the young."—New Haven Palladium. 


“* Timid Lacy’ is a delightful story, by Miss Tuthill, a lady who has written several 
excellent books for children. We recommend it to all those little girls whose fearful- 
ness subjects them to suffering and ridicule, hoping that they, like Lucy, will success- 
fully struggle with the weakness which besets them.”—Southern Literary Gazette. 


“* Timid Lucy’ is a delightful story for little girls, and will, we are sure, be very pop- 
ular with them.”"—Lit. World, 


Watch and Pray. 

A sequel to “ Helen Morton's Trial.” By Axice B. Near. With beau- 
tiful illustrations, executed by N. Orr, from designs by Matteson. 1 
volume, 243 pages, 16mo., fine muslin, 75 cents ; gilt edges, 88 cents. 

“Itisa gem of a book.”—The Church Review. 
“ It is exquisitely printed, embellished and bound.”—Philadelphia Paper. 


“* Watch and Pray’ contains some exquisite passages, full of feeling and description, 
and = easy to be understood, even by a child, and to animate it to the pursuit of bet- 
ter things to come.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

“ This book is written in the very happiest manner of the author, and is full of ten- 
derness, pathos and beauty.”—Southern Literary Gazette. 


Helen Morton’s Trial. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 
With illustrations, from designs by C. Mayr. 16mo. Fine muslin, 638¢. 
Gilt edges, 80c. Fancy covers, 37c. 
“ It is in the happiest style of that young but gifted authoress, and must certainly 


give her a high position among the writers of juvenile books, than whom none wield a 
more potent influence for g or for ill."—Richards’ Weekly Gaeette. 


The Way through the Desert; or, The Caravan. 
BY THE REV, R. MILMAN, M. A. 

With four beautiful Illustrations, executed by Bobbett & Edmonds, from 
designs by Field. 1 vol. pp. 110. 16mo. Fine muslin, 62c.; gilt 
edges, 75c. 
ae most instructive parable, and elegantly written withal."— The American Tra- 


er, 

* We took up this little volume—it is very small—with a view to finding its contents, 
that we might notice its character, and having opened to its author's name, com- 
menced and closed its reading at a single sitting. Itis one of the most delightful little 
books we have ever read ; uniting much valuabie information to an exquisite taste for 
the beautiful, and over the whole presides, in constant grace and dignity, the ver 
spirit of Christian benevolence and charity. The work is admirably illustrated.”— 

detroit Daily Free Press. 

“ A sweet little Pilgrim’s Progress on a smaller scale, designed to lead the young idea 
to the proater journeyings of the more advanced Christian in the pages of Bunyan 
himself."—Christian Intelligencer. 





Ol ll lll ltl 


The Cherry Stones. 


Chiefly from Posthumous MSS. of the late Rev. William Adam, 
Edited by the Rev. H.C. Adams, With four beautiful illustratiqy: 
executed by Bobbett & Edmonds, from designs by Matteson. 1 y,|. 
pp. 243. 16mo. Fine muslin, 75c. ; gilt edges, 88e. 


“ This is a most charming book, edited from the MSS. of the Rev. William Adam: 
the author of those beautiful Allegories, ‘The Shadow of the Cross,’ * The King’s \\.... 
sengers,’ ‘ The Distant Hills, &c., whose eloquent and instructive pen, alas! has fp. 
ished its work of love. It is with a fcelin delight that we welcome such bo ks. 
this, blending all the charms of imagination with the sweet and sober lessons of vir}. 
and ow e old as well as the young read them with eagerness, pleasure ay) 
profit. e story is destined to a degree of Pe ularity among children scarcely .y; 
passed by any book of the day.”—Southern trary Gazette. 

“The design of this tale is to show how much trouble a single act of disobedience 


| may bring in its train, and, also, to illustrate the beauty and wisdom of candor jy 


reference to juvenile delinquencies. The story is written in a_ very engaging sty\., 
and conveys the most salutary lessons. The engravings are skilfully executed, a:/ 
the printing and binding are in the best style of the bookmaking art.”—//artioy: 


Times. 
What Do I Want Most? 


By Mrs. S. C. Studley. With two fine engravings, from designs by Mat- 


teson. 16mo., pp. 117. Fine muslin, 60¢.; gilt edges, 63c. 


“ We have read it with great satisfaction, and are particularly pleased with the skilful 
analysis of character which it displays, and the wise and thoughtful hints on the edu 
eation of Christian children which it contains. No child can read this volume with 
attention, without being profited by it and learning the lesson of contentment and 
right-mindedness.”—Literary World. 

“ An admirable story it is too."— The American Traveller. 

“It is one of those gems which, being addressed to the young, is strictly adapted to 
every grade and every age of reading. It has frequently occurred to us that matter 
which contains the true spark of genius, whatever its language may be, is equally 
adapted to all ages and conditions; and this is precisely the case with the volume 
before us."—Detroit Daily Free Press. 

.“* What Do I Want Most?’ is a charming view of religion in a child.”—The Chri: 
tian Intelligencer. 

“It inculeates lessons of true piety."—Southern Literary Gaeette. 


Just Published by Daniel Dana, Jr., Agent. 


A Presbyterian Clergyman Looking for the 
Church. 
By One of Three Hundred. Complete in one volume 12mo. 604 pp. 


“It is a genuine History,—a sort of Ecclesiastical autobiography—and bears the im 
press of truth and reality in every line. The style is graphic. and the arrangement 
and discussion of topics eminently popular.”—7he Calendar. 

“ It will be read by thousands and tens of thousands to whom other books on the 
_ subject would seem too dry to be either read or inwardly digested.”— 7'he (hurch 

‘ourna, 


Daily Steps Towards Heaven; 


Or, Practical Thoughts on the Gospel History, and especially on Tx 
Lire anv Teacnine or ovr Lorp Jesus Curist, for every day in th 
year, according to the Christian Seasons, with Titles and Charseters 
of Christ, and a Harmony or Tae Four Gosrets, Second Ldition. 
456 pp. 32mo,, full roan, gilt edges. 


“The comprehensive title-page of this little work fully shows its object. It is 4 
pocket companion to be carried about for at song a a giving a thought for 
each day in the year, to direct the mind and the itations aright. The arrange: 
ment of the year is that of the Calendar of the Episcopal Church, bringing forward \1 
succession the different periods of our Lord’s life, and the great doctrines of our fail). 
The volume is beautifully printed and bound, with gilt edges, so that it would form 4 
handsome present to a friend.”—Albany Evening Bepress. ; 
“ This is a beautiful pocket volume, containing practical thoughts on the Gospel His 
tory. * * * * * * Itisa vade mecum for the pious Churchman, and would be 4 
profitable companion for every Christian.”—Southern Literary (Gazette. ; 

“This is a small, compact, and —— book in external appearance, embracing 
selections from the Scriptures, suggestive of ppropriate reflections for each day 4n¢ 
period of the year The arrangement corresponds with the ritual of the Episcops: 

Jhurch.”"— The Geneva Courier. . 

“DarLy Steps Towarps Heaven is an elegant mgneal of practical thoughts on the 
Gospel history, and the Life and Teaching of our Saviour, arranged for every day!" 
the year, according to the seasons of the Church... It presents a series of religious © 


ercises intimately connected with the very words and actions of our Lord, and afford- 
ing important aids to devout reflection and meditation."—The Protestant Churel- 
man, 


{2 Associations of persons ordering four copies of each or of any of the preceding advertised books, with remittance for the same and 
directuons for forwarding, will receive a fifth copy of such as are ordered, without charge. 


A full Catalogue of the publications of the undersigned will be sent to any applicant, post paid. 


{3 Country papers giving three insertions to the foregoing advertisement, with intervals of two numbers of their paper between each 
insertion; or giving three insertions in same manner, to the matter relating to any one or more of the books advertised, and sending cop\¢s ol 
papers containing such advertisements shall receive a copy of each of the books advertised, in the best style, by mail, post paid. 


DANIEL DANA, Jr., 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


m12 3t 


Agent G. P. E. 8S. 8. U., 20 John street, New York. 


